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EDITORIAL 


THE  ROLE  OF  SPORTSMEN'S  ORGANIZATIONS 


ORGANIZED  sportsmen  were  leaders  in  the  conservation  movement  long  before 
the  word  "conservation"  was  coined  and  added  to  the  American  vocabulary. 
Those  who  disapprove  of  luinting — who  would  rather  just  protect,  observe  and 
photograph  wildlife  -can  tiiank  organized  hunters  for  at  least  three  quarters 
of  a  century  of  dedicated  effort  without  which  there  would  be  much  less  wild- 
life to  observe  and  photograph  than  there  is  today.  In  addition  to  working  for 
protective  legislation  and  sound  wildlife  management,  sportsmen  have  shouldered 
the  financial  burden  for  game  and  fish  law  enforcement,  research,  and  habitat 
improvemenl  on  many  public  lands.  In  \  irginia  alone  this  burden  aniounts  to 
several  million  dollars  a  year. 

The  role  is  growing  rather  tiian  diminishing.  In  3.5  to  40  years  we  will  be 
a  nation  of  350  million  people.  Increased  income,  leisure  and  ability  to  travel 
will  result  in  a  three-fold  increase  in  the  demand  for  outdoor  recreation.  How, 
and   where,  will   this  demand   be   met'.'' 

There  is  little  doubt  that  private  landowners  will  be  increasingly  important 
in  providing  the  public  with  outdoor  recreational  opportunities.  But  the  opening 
of  private  lands  to  public  hunting  and  fishing  presents  great  problems.  Super- 
vision and  maintenance  are  required  to  reduce  loss  through  vandalism,  prevent 
fires,  and  insure  reasonable  safety.  The  interest  of  many  landowners  in  providing 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities  hinges  upon  the  return,  in  good  will  or  hard 
cash,  that  they  can  expect.  Individual  sportsmen  cannot  conduct  negotiations 
with  landowners  and  arrive  at  any  consistent  and  effective  statewide  pattern  of 
arrangements.  But  organized  sportsmen  can.  One  state  affiliate  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  has  signed  an  agreement  with  a  large  corporation,  as  a  part 
of  the  Federation  And  Industry  Recreation  (FAIR)  program,  under  which 
405.000  acres  owned  by  the  company  are  being  developed  by  the  state  wildlife 
organization  for  camping,  fishing,  hunting  and  other  recreational  activities  for 
the  entire  public.  The  landowner  gave  permission  for  general  public  recrea- 
tional use,  while  the  wildlife  organization  agreed  to  inform  the  public  of  the 
project  and  to  develop  recreational  facilities  on  the  property.  The  idea  is 
spreading,  and  other  large   landov\ning  corporations  are  interested. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  estimated  that  in  20  years  50  million  fewer 
acres  than  are  now  in  cultivation  will  be  needed  to  meet  requirements  for  food 
and  fibre,  in  spite  of  the  growing  population.  Some  of  this  farm  acreage  can  be 
shifted  to  profitable  outdoor  recreational  use,  and  millions  of  city  people  will 
need  the  additional  recreational  opportunities,  but  can  they  and  the  farmers 
be  brought  together?  Organized  sportsmen  must  work  closely  with  farmers 
and   their  organizations  if  mutual   objectives  are  to  be  attained. 

Posting  and  enforcing  safety  zones  around  buildings  and  work  areas  on  farms, 
|jy  organized  sportsmen,  already  has  proved  successful  in  opening  previously 
closed  land  to  hunting.  Suf\\  arrangements,  liowever.  transcend  the  scope  of 
ordinary  individual  negotiations  between  one  sportsman  and  a  landowner. 

There  are  other  tasks  for  organized  sportsmen,  too.  The  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  National  Water  Resources  has  estimated  that  the  nation  must  double 
the  capacity  of  its  water  conservation  facilities  in  the  next  20  years.  Huge  water 
development  projects  are  in  the  offing.  There  are  tremendous  opportunities,  and 
grave  risks,  involved  in  planning  these  developments.  The  entire  nation  needs 
to  recognize  that  the  assignment  of  a  high  priority  to  the  preservation  of  outdoor 
recreational  resources  is  in  the  national  interest.  Without  adequate  preserva- 
tion of  our  outdoor  heritage,  we  can  look  forward  to  a  bleak  existence,  by  an 
unhappy  populace,  in  sprawling  urban  and  industrialized  areas  all  across  the 
land. 

Ours  is  a  time  of  giant  organizations  of  great  power.  Clashes  between  highly 
organized  groups  make  it  difficult  for  the  cry  of  the  lone  conservationist  to  be 
heard  above  the  din.  There  is  a  need  to  stimulate  every  individual  who  has  an 
interest  in  the  public  welfare  to  devote  time,  talent  and  finances  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  basic  wealth  of  the  nation.  It  is  necessary  that  outdoor  sportsmen 
be  well  organized  and  active.  Boatmen,  archers,  target  shooters,  field  trial  en- 
thusiasts, bird  watchers  and  ail  others  who  know  the  value  of  wholesome  out- 
door recreation  are  the  natu.al  allies  of  hunters  and  fishermen. — J.  F.  Mc. 


LETTERS 


Some   Hunters   Misbehave 

IN  primitive  days  man  hunted  for  food,  as 
do  ihe  animals  today.  I  have  often  doubted  that 
man  actually  enjoyed  stopping  a  bird  in  flight 
(u  a  beast  running  to  save  its  life,  especially 
when  man  is  armed  with  weapons  beyond  the 
understanding  of  the  prey.  I  also  believe  many 
of  our  ancestors  would  have  preferred  hunting 
with  a  camera,  and  enjoying  the  lovely  sight 
of  a  quail  taking  to  wing  or  a  deer  leaping 
a  fence  in  effortless  grace,  if  they  did  not 
lia\r   to   destroy   the   beast   to   eat. 

It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  material  life  that 
bigger  beasts  eat  smaller  beasts,  and  man  is 
the  most  predatory  of  all. 

While  I  personally  like  to  shoot  at  targets 
(if  any  sort  to  lest  my  skill,  I  can't  conceive 
liiiw  man  can  love  to  kill  a  beautiful  wild 
creature  just  for  the  pleasure  of  the  killing. 
Many  hunters  use  packs  of  dogs  to  drive  the 
game  off  posted  property,  where  the  owner 
loves  his  wildlife  and  provides  sanctuary.  The 
roads  are  lined  with  cars,  often  bumper  to 
bumper,  so  driving  is  hazardous  in  case  some 
trigger  happy  "sportsman,"  sitting  on  a 
running  board,  misses  the  deer  his  dogs  drive 
in    fr(Uit   of   him. 

I  love  sports,  but  can  hardly  call  this 
"sport."  It  is  more  like  surrounding  an  enemy 
and    shooting   him    in   the   back. 

While  I  agree  that  wildlife  has  to  be 
thinned  out,  more  and  more  land  is  being 
posted  by  people  who  love  their  wild  neigh- 
bors and  often  make  pets  of  them.  Packs  of 
dogs  running  over  private  property  not  only 
damage  flowers  or  crops,  but  are  also  a  menace 
to  pets.  Farmers  are  sick  of  the  hunters'  self- 
ishness and  carelessness.  I  have  seen  hunters 
get  permission  from  an  owner  and  then  clean 
out  a  whole  covey  of  quail.  They  are  frequently 
careless  with  cigarettes  and  campfires,  and 
start   forest   fires  which  we  can't  afford. 

As  suggested  in  your  magazine,  planting 
wildlile  food  on  electric  and  'phone  rights  of 
way  would  help  the  food  supply,  if  not  merely 
used  as  bailing  a  trap.  Humane  killing,  where 
damage  is  being  done  or  the  place  is  over- 
stocked, is  sensible  and  kind;  but  not  this 
section  of  Virginia's  present  system. 
//(■    prayeth    best   who   loveth    best,   all    things 

liolh   great  and  small, 
I' (II  I  he  dear  God  who  loveth  us.  He  made  and 

loreth    all. 

Mrs.  Everett  Waddey 
Sampson's  Wharf,  Virginia 


Why  Hunt? 


KKAUING  the  article  in  August  Virginia 
Wildlife  "Why  Does  A  Man  Hunt,"  it  oc- 
cuned  to  me  that  many  people  have  thought 
aljniil  lliis  question  and  have  their  own 
answer.  1  thought  maybe  you  would  be  inter- 
ested  in   mine. 

The  answer  came  to  me  while  hunting  in 
I  lie  mountains  of  Virginia  late  in  October. 
I  had  been  hunting  up  the  mountain  in  a 
driving  rain  that  continued  until  late  evening. 
Walking  back,  down  a  narrow  trail  leading 
lo  camp,  hunting  was  forgotten  as  I  began 
to   notice  the  beautiful  color  of  the  surround- 


(Con+inued  on   page  27) 


SOCCER 


By  JIM  McINTEER 

Chief.  Education  Division 


FISHING  was  good  in  Lake  Brittle  last  year.  This  year 
it  may  be  even  better.  More  exciting  to  Virginia's 
warm  water  fishermen,  however,  is  the  knowledge 
tliat  improved  fishing  in  this  one  body  of  water  didn't 
"just  happen."  There  was  a  good  reason  for  it.  And  what 
happened  to  Lake  Brittle  can,  and  will,  happen  elsewhere. 

In  fact,  the  same  thing  is  happening  elsewhere  right  now. 
It  is  known  as  intensive  management.  Lake  Brittle  provided 
the  site  for  a  kind  of  "pilot"  project — a  proving  ground. 
More  recently,  similar  intensive  management  techniques  in 
use  at  Scott-Wise  Lake,  Lake  Nelson,  and  Lake  Shenandoah 
have  been  .showing  conclusively  that  the  Lake  Brittle  suc- 
cess was  no  fluke. 

Five  years  ago  fishing  in  Lake  Brittle  was  about  as  good 
as  that  in  most  other  unmanaged  lakes  and  ponds  which 
have  been  .subjected  to  moderate  or  heavy  fishing  pressure. 
In  other  words,  it  was  poor!  Fishing  pressure  had  eased, 
of  course,  as  anglers  sought  more  productive  waters  on 
which  to  practice  their  art.  And  yet  the  few  persistent  ones, 
enjoying  much  privacy  and  little  competition,  still  failed 
more  oltcn   than  not  to  bring  in   respectable  catches. 

What  a  contrast  now,  when  by  actual  creel  census  the 
annual  catch  from  this  state-owned  lake  amounts  to  some 
140  pounds  of  fish  per  acre  of  fishing  water  surface! 

Lake  Brittle  is  a  77-acre  body  of  water,  located  in 
Fauquier  County  about  9  miles  east  of  Warrenton.  Con- 
structed with  federal  aid  funds,  it  was  well  stocked  with 
largemouth  bass,  bluegill  and  crappie  in  1954,  and  opened 
to  public  fishing.  At  about  the  same  time  the  Commission 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  began  a  pond  investigation 
project,  with  the  help  of  funds  provided  by  the  Dingell- 
Johnson  federal  aid  program  under  vvliich  nioiiey  collected 
through  a  federal  excise  tax  on  fishing  tackle  is  distributed 
through  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  the  several 
states  for  research  work  in  fish  management.  When,  after 
four  years.  Lake  Brittle  had  failed  to  live  up  to  expectations, 
enough  information  on  management  of  smaller  ponds  had 


The    aim:    a    sustained    yield    of    fair-sized    game 
and    pan  fish. 


been  olitaincd  to  justify  the  biologists'  undertaking  an  ex- 
periment in  intensive  fish  management  in  the  larger  lake. 

The  good  news  is  that  the  experiment  has  worked,  and 
the  Commission  is  now  able  to  apply  proven  management 
techniques  to  other  suitable  bodies  oj  water  in  Virginia. 

Commission  fish  biologists  began  their  research  program 
by  draining  and  studying  a  large  number  of  small  ponds, 
in  areas  where  varying  soil  types,  terrain  and  other  physical 
features  pre\ailed.  This  draining  permitted  the  investigators 
to  learn  a  luimber  of  things  about  the  ponds,  but  primarily 
it  provided  the  opportunity  to  obtain  exact  data  on  the 
composition  of  old.  unmanaged  standing  fish  populations 
(i.e.,  number  of  pounds  of  fish  per  acre  by  species  and  size 
class) .  and  made  it  possible  to  control  the  composition  of 
new  fish  populations  when  the  ponds  were  refilled.  Draining 
also  made  it  easy  to  experiment  with  such  techniques  as 
construction  of  underwater  brushpiles  and  other  shelters  to 
promote  "schooling"  and  thus  improve  fishermen's  success 
in  harvesting  the  crop. 

Rough  fish,  regardless  of  size,  were  removed  in  the  ex- 
perimental ponds.  Forage,  pan  and  game  fish  under  six 
inches  in  length  also  were  removed.  In  most  unmanaged 
ponds  there  were  relatively  few  fish  of  catchable  size.  It  was 
felt  that  in  a  pond  with  a  food  supply  adequate  to  carr)  a 
fixed  nundier  ol  pounds  of  fisfi,  removal  of  the  super- 
abundant small  size  classes  would  cause  the  population  to 
adjust  itself,  through  natural  growth,  to  a  smaller  but  yet 
adequate  inmiber  of  larger  individuals.  If  this  happened, 
of  course,  ihc  iiuinlicr  of  catchable  size  fish  could  be  multi- 
|)lied  several  times  over. 

Following  the  initial  establishment  of  a  controlled  jjopu- 
lalion  ill  each  pond,  llir  ponds  were  scheduled  for  periodic 
re-draining  to  sludv  grov\lli  and  ])roductivity.  and  the  ef- 
fects of  population  manipulation,  watershed  characteristics, 
voliune  of  water  flow  and  fertilizer  application. 

Three  conclusions  regarding  population  manipulation  be- 
gan to  emerge  as  the  results  of  these  studies  were  analyzed. 


VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


First,  it  looked  as  though  it  might  be  wise  to  refrain  from 
removing  many  bass  during  the  first  two  years  after  a  pond 
was  newly  stocked  with  a  balanced  bass/pan  fish  ratio.  The 
predators  (bass)  are  needed  to  control  the  bluegill,  which 
tend  to  produce  population  explosions  and  fill  a  pond  with 
so  many  tiny  fish  that  none  can  grow. 

Secondly,  even  after  the  first  two  years  it  might  be 
wise  to  return  a  lot  of  12-  to  15-inch  bass  to  the  pond.  Bass 
of  this  particular  size  class  effectively  continue  to  hold  in 
check  the  number  of  small  fish,  prevent  overcrowding  with 
uncatchables  that  compete  for  available  food  supply,  and 
thus  make  possible  the  production  of  a  crop  of  larger  pan 
fish  through  natural  growth.  Furthermore,  since  it  is  only 
from  12-  to  15-inch  bass  that  the  larger  lunkers  grow,  re- 
moval of  the  12-15  inchers  (which  incidentally  is  the  size 
class  most  vulnerable  to  the  fisherman's  lure)  soon  may  re- 
sult in  a  bass  population  all  under  12  inches  and  the  old 
complaint  "too  few  and  too  small"  which  spells  poor  fishin' 
in  every  angler's  book.  If  fishermen  take  bass  for  sport  and 
not  for  meat,  keep  their  bluegills  and  carefully  return  small 
bass  to  the  water,  the  bass  can  stay  numerous  and  some 
grow  big.  while  the  bluegills  keep  moving  up  into  the  true 
pan-size  l)racket. 

And  thirdly,  unlike  bass,  after  the  first  spawning  bluegills 
may  be  removed  in  considerable  numbers  without  hurting 
future  j^roductivity.^ 

While  these  studies  on  population  control  were  being  made 
the  effects  of  water  fertility  were  examined  too.  Ponds  which 
were  fertilized,  either  by  location  on  barnyard  drainage  or 
by  artificial  enrichment  with  commercial  fertilizer,  were 
found  to  produce  and  support  several  times  as  many  pounds 
of  fish  per  acre  as  unfertilized  waters. 

When  a  properly  balanced  fish  population  is  maintained, 
the  harvestable  crop  is  the  result  of  growth,  and  when  water 
fertility  is  low  growth  can  be  given  an  astonishing  boost  by 
application  of  a  fertilizer  on  which  microscopic  plant  and 
animal  fish-foods  thrive.  Indeed,  fertilization,  with  an  assist 
from  a  few  population  control  measures,  is  the  key  to  this 
success  story. 

In  the  early  pond  experiments  it  was  found,  however,  that 
fertilization    as   a    management    tool   is    not    effective    in    all 


bodies  of  water.  When  there  is  too  great  a  flow  of  water 
into  and  out  of  any  impoundment,  fertilizer  added  to  the 
water  is  swept  on  downstream  before  it  can  do  any  notice- 
able good.  Since  flow  of  water  through  a  pond  or  lake  is 
determined  by  the  size  of  the  watershed  which  feeds  it, 
generally  the  smaller  the  watershed  the  better  the  results 
that  can  be  obtained  by  fertilizing  the  water  of  an  im- 
jjoinidment.  There  is  a  ratio,  between  total  watershed  area 
and  impoundment  surface  area,  beyond  which  fertilization 
becomes  useless.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  the  physical 
characteristics  of  some  Virginia  ponds  and  lakes  are  such 
that  their  effective  management  is  entirely  impractical. 
These  waters  must  remain  in  the  unmanaged  category  (un- 
less perhaps  some  further  techniques  be  discovered)  while 
the  Commission's  main  efforts  are  devoted  to  the  acquisition 
and  management  of  carefully  selected,  suitable  impound- 
ments. 

An  intensive  application  of  these  lessons  to  the  Lake 
Brittle  problem  began  one  day  in  October,  1957.  The  lake 
was  drained.  The  old  standing  fish  population  was  removed 
and  studied  in  January,  1958. 

Several  species  of  fish,  in  addition  to  those  originally 
stocked,  showed  up  in  the  census.  Yellow  bullheads,  suckers, 
golden  shiners  and  eels  had  introduced  themselves  into  the 
lake  from  the  stream  which  feeds  it.  The  lake  was  found 
to  support  a  total  of  148  pounds  of  fish  per  surface  acre, 
only  22  pounds  of  which  qualified  as  catchable  harvest  at 
the  time  of  draining.  There  was  one  21-inch,  5^-pound  bass 
in  the  lake;  and  the  equivalent  of  about  one  four  pounder 
per  surface  acre.  Furthermore,  there  was  a  distinct  shortage 
of  the  important  10-  to  15-inch  size  class  among  the  bass, 
and  bluegill  about  5  inches  long  overran  the  lake.  These 
jjream,  too  large  for  little  bass  to  eat  and  too  small  to  do  the 

(Continued  on  page    18) 


1  A  word  of  caution :  This  proposition  is  often  misunderstood.  If  all 
adult  bluegills  are  removed  precipitously  through  heavy  fishing  pressure,  a 
"slump"  in  bluegill  fishing  success  is  bound  to  follow.  Given  adequate 
food  resulting  from  fertile  water,  small  bluegills  will  grow  up  to  replace 
the  large  ones  removed  by  fishermen,  but  this  takes  time.  Removal  of 
many  sytiall  bluegills,  once  the  population  is  well  established,  may  not  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  sustained  productivity  of  adult  fish  for  the  creel.  But 
no  competent  biologist  will  maintain  that  catching  adult  fish  of  any  pond 
species  improves  the  likelihood  of  success  the  next  trip  out.  Each  adult 
fish  can  be  harvested  only  once,  and  it  takes  time  to  grow  his  replacement. 
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Lake  Brittle's  fish  population  was  studied.  Rough  fish  were  removed.  Desirable  species  v/ere  held  in  tanks   (background,   left  photo)   for  release  when   lake 
was  ready  to  be  refilled.  Right  photos:  Pond  draining  made  it  possible  to  experiment  with  the   construction   of  underwater  shelters  to   promote   schooling 

and  improve  fishing  success. 
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Rural  wildlife  should  be  of  interest 
and  value  to  outsiders  as  well  as  to 
the  landowner,  believes  Harley  Grif- 
fith of  the  Haycock  section,  which 
lies  in  the  scenic  Blue  Ridge  area  of 
Floyd  County,  Virginia. 


FROM  SMALL  SEEDS  A  HOBBY  AND  INCOME  GROW 


By  KICHAKD  G.  DILLON 

Soil  Conservation  Service,   USDA 
Floyd,  Virginia 

1i\  1948,  Virginia's  \  .  S.  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd  hunted 
quail  in  the  Haycock  community.  He  asked  Mr.  GrifFitii 
what  was  most  needed  in  the  area  to  help  wildlife. 

Griffith  answered:  "A  source  of  food  during  the  winter." 
Later  he  received  a  small  package  of  seed  in  the  mail.  This 
didn't  impress  him  too  much  because  there  wasn't  anything 
spectacular  about  a  package  of  small  seeds  that  he  had  never 
seen  before.  But  he  did  plant  them  in  an  area  of  open  land 
near  the  woods  on  his  farm. 

The  plants  grew  without  much  attention.  Graduallv  over 
the  years  they  increased  in  size  and  number  until  they  cov- 
ered one-tenth  acre. 

Mr.  Griffith  still  wasn't  impressed  with  the  shrub  l)ut  he 
noticed  that  it  was  not  a  troublesome  plant,  that  it  Itloomed 
in  the  spring,  that  the  bees  liked  it  and  that  the  plant  held 
its  seed  until  late  in  March. 

One  thing  he  liked  was  the  plant's  ability  to  take  good 
care  of  itself,  if  left  alone,  even  under  bad  soil  and  weather 
conditions. 

As  a  result  of  this  observation  he  started  ])ulling  some  of 
the  seed  from  the  plants  by  hand  and  scattering  them  in 
out-of-way  places  on  his  farm  and  other  fields  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

During  Feliruary  and  March  of  1960.  Floyd  Gounty  had 
30  inches  of  snow  that  stayed  on  the  ground  for  six  weeks. 
That  was  when  Mr.  Griffith  learned  to  appreciate  the  plants 
ihat   ill  the  past  he  had  only  tolerated. 

While  the  ground  was  deep  in  snow  the  plants  still  had 
large  quantities  of  .seed  on  branches  where  the  birds  could 
get  them.  Mr.  Griffith  saw  that  large  numbers  of  different 
species  of  birds  were  feeding  on  them.  When  the  snow 
was  nearly  gone  Mr.  Griffith  brought  a  cutting  of  the  plant 
to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  office  at  Floyd  for  identi- 
fication. 

The  .SCS  technician  identified  it  as  bicolor  le.spedeza,  a 
plant  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  recognized  as 
valuable  for  wildlife  food  and  cover  as  well  as  for  (Mosion 
prevention  since   1938. 

Mr.  Griffith  was  now  completely  sold  on  its  use.  He  also 
became  interested  in  other  phases  of  wildlife  management. 

As  a  result  he  built  a  farm  pond  and  stocked  it  with  fish. 
Following  this  he  became  interested  in  trout,  and  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  SCS  technician  lie  built  three  rearing  ponds 
above  his  main  pond  as  a  rearing  area  for  rainbow  and 
brown  trout.  When  the  trout  reach  12  to  11  inches,  he 
transfers  them  to  the  large  pond   for  sport  fishing. 

Mr.   Griffith's   goal    is   to    provide   a   .source    of    recreation 
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U.  S.  Soil  CoMserv;ii  uMi  St  i  \  ire  photos 
(Top)  Harley  Griffith  examines  his  Floyd  County  wildlife  plantings. 
(Bottom)   Two  of  the  three   rearing    ponds  for  rainbow   and   brown   trout, 


the 


pond. 


that  will  attract  people  from  outside  Floyd  County  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  a  source  of  income  for  himself.  To 
achieve  his  goal  there  remains  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done  and 
many  problems  to  be  .solved.  "That's  part  of  the  game",  he 
says;  "1  get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  solving  problems." 

Mr.  Griffith  is  having  to  learn  how  to  bring  about  a 
balance  in  the  fish  population  of  his  pond  so  that  there  will 
be  a  constant  supply  of  pan-size  fish  available  at  all  times. 

The  SCS  technician  pointed  out  that  by  applying  mineral 
fertilizers  he  could  produce  a  natural  source  of  fish  food 
in  the  pond  and  at  the  same  time  control  weed  growth  that 
has  started   to  be  troublesome. 

To  ser\e  his  fish  some  real  delicacies.  Mr.  Griffith  in- 
stalled a  light  bulb  over  the  pond.  \\  hen  lie  turns  the  light 
on  at  night,  insects  by  the  thousands  fly  to  it  then  fall  into 
the  water.  The  fi.'^h  grow  fat  and  tender  on  them. 

There's  an  interesting  side  effect  from  this  practice.  He 
is  having  hardly  an\  insect  damage  on  the  beans  and  cab- 
bage that  are  grown  nearby  for  the  market  since  he  started 
using  the  light. 

A  new  problem  has  been  created  bv  "Old  Mr.  Starling." 
an  iiiuiesirablr  bird  that  is  taking  o\cr  the  wildlife  area 
(lining  periods  ol  lood  shortage.  In  i\\\v  course  Mr.  (/riffith 
leels  that  he  will  soKc  this  and  other  problems  as  he  de- 
\clops  the  recreational  areas  into  a  paying  sideline  on  his 
laini. 

lie  is  planning  to  build  small  cottages  for  rent  to  sports- 
men and  tourists.  The  cottages  will  be  jjrovided  with  .sleeping 
and  food  prepaiatioii  space  and  supplied  "with  electrrchy  and 
water.  This  will  enable  him  to  use  his  wildlife  enterprises 
as  a  source  ol  iiKoiiic  lor  liiiiiscll  and  to  ])ro\  ide  |)leasiire 
for  his  family,  friends  and  the  public. 

Mr.  Griffith  is  fortunate  in  having  his  farm  located  in  the 
sc-eiiic  Itliic  Hidge  Mountains  where  climate  is  excellent, 
where  trout  fishing  and  hunting  are  good,  and  where  the 
Ap|)alacliian  Trail  and  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  lure  many 
people  into  the  community. 
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DIVIDENDS 

from  BEAR 

TRAPPING 


By  ALLEN  R.  STICKLEY,  JR. 

The  aim  of  bear  research  and 

management  is  the  perpetuation 

of  bear  hunting  in  Virginia. 


Taken  from  a  paper,  "A  Black  Bear  Tagging  Study  in  Virginia,"  pre- 
sented to  the  S.  E.  Conference  of  Game  and  Fish  Commissioners,  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  October  1961.  Formerly  a  game  research  biologist  with  the 
Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  the  author  is  now  a 
biologist    with    the   U.    S.    Fish    and    Wildlife    Service    in    Newark.    Delaware. 


AROUSING  choriLs  wells  up  from  the  bear  hounds  in 
the  deep  hollow  and  rings  through  the  chill  mountain 
air  of  a  December  evening.  Old  Sam's  dogs  have 
treed  a  bear!  A  neophyte  bear  hunter  Sam  has  invited  on 
the  hunt  takes  shaky  aim  on  his  first  bruin  and  fires.  A  good 
shot!  Lifeless,  the  bear  falls  amidst  the  excited  pack  and 
rolls  to  a  halt  against  a  big  rock  as  the  eager  dogs  are  pulled 
hack.  A  silver  tag  is  noticed  in  each  ear!  The  tagged  bear 
is  No.  452-453!  On  the  back  of  each  tag  is  printed  "Notify 
Game  Department  Richmond  S15  reward."  This  the  hunter 
does  and  learns  that  his  bear  was  tagged  that  summer 
about  5  miles  northea.«t  of  the  hollow  where  it  was  shot. 
He  learns  that  the  animal  gained  15  pounds  between  trapping 
and  harvest  and  that  it  was  approximately  three  years  old. 

This  action  is  typical  of  an  event  which  occurred  27  times 
during  three  years — with  differing  details,  of  course.  These 
27  bears  were  trapped  and  tagged  in  a  study  conducted 
primarily  on  National  Forest  land  in  the  western  Virginia 
mountains.  The  project  was  designed  to  yield  information 
on  a  sample  of  the  bear  population  that  could  be  captured 
and  tagged  for  subsequent  identification.  Thus,  the  number 
of  tagged   bears   that   were   killed   in   hunting  would,  when 
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Commission    photo   liy    Harrison 
A    bear    caught    In    oversize    box    trap    built   -from    3-foot    diameter    steel 
culvert    is    anesthetized    prior    to    tagging    and    release. 

considered  as  a  percentage  of  all  of  the  bears  tagged,  suggest 
the  percentage  of  the  entire  bear  population  (in  the  area) 
that  had  been  killed.  This  information  then  could  be  used 
to  determine  whether  the  bears  were  increasing,  decreasing, 
or  holding  steady   in   total  numbers. 

Bears  were  trapped  and  tagged  in  three  locations:  the 
Big  Levels  area  in  eastern  Augusta  County  on  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountain  range;  the  North  River  area  in  western 
Augusta  and  western  Rockbridge  Counties  on  the  Allegheny 
mountain  range;  and  the  North  Mountain  area  in  eastern 
Alleghany,  northwestern  Botetourt  and  western  Rockbridge 
Counties  on  the  Allegheny  range  some  33  miles  south  of  the 
North  River  area.  The  Big  Levels  section  was  trapped  all 
three  summers.  The  North  River  section  was  trapped  the 
summers  of  1958  and  1959.  The  North  Mountain  section 
was  trapped  in  1960. 

Most  of  the  bears  were  caught  in  steel  traps  with  tooth- 
less, offset  jaws,  but  some  were  caught  in  oversize  box  traps 
constructed  from  3-foot  diameter  steel  culverts.  (For  further 
information  on  techniques,  see  "Trapping  Bear  Facts"  by 
George  Harrison  in  the  December  1958  issue  of  Virginia 
Wildlife.)  Bears  were  anesthetized  with  drug-loaded  projec- 
tile syringes  fired  from  a  COo-powered  rifle,  and  then  they 
were  ear-tagged,  measured,  weighed,  and  released.  A  $15 
reward  helped  hunters  remember  to  turn  in  tags  from  bears 
shot  during  the  hunting  season. 

Eighty-eight  individual  bears  were  handled  during  the 
three  summers.  Six  of  these  88  bears  were  caught  again  and 
two  others  were  recaptured  twice  for  a  total  of  98  bear 
catches  during  the  3-year  period.  Fortunately,  the  recorded 
mortality  was  only  7  bears  out  of  tiie  88  bears  handled. 

More  males  (47)  were  trapped  than  females  (41).  The 
relative  vulnerability  of  the  sexes  to  trapping  could  not  be 
determined  because  the  sex  ratio  of  the  bear  population  was 
not  known.  However,  tagged  male  bears  were  more  vulner- 
able to  retrapping  than  females:  of  ten  retraps  made,  nine 
were  males.  Females  may  be  less  susceptible  to  trapping 
since  those  with   cubs  apparently  shy  away   from   areas  of 


Table    1.— More    Males    Than    Females    Were 
Trapped  and  Retrapped 


Grand 

New  Bears 

Trapped 

Retraps 

Totals 

Total 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

1958              16 

10 

3 

0 

19 

10 

29 

1959              20 

18 

3 

1 

23 

19 

42 

1960               11 

13 

■> 

0 

14 

13 

27 

47 


41 


1 


56 


42 


98 


Iniman  activity.  Only  two  lactating  females  (one  with  cubs) 
\s  ere  caught  in  three  summers. 

Twenty-nine  catches  were  made  the  summer  of  1958,  42  in 
the  summer  of  1959.  and  27  in  1960.  Fewer  bears  were 
caught  in  1960  because  the  springs  on  some  traps  had 
weakened,  and  more  bears  were  able  to  escape  than  during 
the  first  two  summers  of  trapping.  Forty-three  bears  (ex- 
cluding 5  recaptures)  were  caught  on  the  Big  Levels  area 
in  three  summers,  24  (excluding  one  recapture)  on  the 
North  River  area  in  two  summers,  and  14  on  the  North 
Mountain  area  in  one  summer. 

In  all.  33  percent  of  81  tagged  bears  were  harvested  in 
the  fall  following  lagging.  The  rate  of  harvest  decreased 
each  year  through  the  3-year  trapping  period:  42  percent 
of  24  bears  tagged  in  1958  were  harvested  that  year;  33 
percent  of  36  bears  tagged  in  1959  were  taken  in  1959;  and 
24  percent  of  21  bears  tagged  in  1960  were  harvested  in 
1960.  This  decline  was  partly  because  the  North  River 
area,  where  the  harvest  was  high,  was  not  trapped  during 
the  last  year  of  the  program. 


Table  2. — Tagged  Females  Were  Less  Vulner- 
able To  Hunting  Than  Tagged  Males 


No. 

Tagged^ 

No. 

Percent 

Sex 

Year 

&  Released 

H 

arves 

ted 

Harvested 

Male 

1958 

15 

6 

40 

1959 

19 

11 

58 

1960 

10 

4 

40 

Total 

U 

21 

18 

Female 

1958 

9 

4 

44 

1959 

17 

1 

6 

1960 

11 

1 

9 

Total 

37 

6 

16 

Grand   Total  81 

^   Does  not  include  recaptures. 
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Surprisingly,  tagged  yearlings  and  adults  were  equally 
vulnerable  to  hunting  (in  most  species,  the  yearling  harvest 
is  greater  than  the  adult  harvest)  :  33  percent  of  both  age 
groups  were  harvested. 

Thirtv-nine  female  bears  shot  b)  hunters  were  examined 
for  embryos  during  the  luiiiting  seasons.  They  averaged 
2.6  embryos  per  female.  A  breeding  potential  table,  based 
on  the  average  number  of  embryos  per  female,  indicated 
that  the  annual  number  of  cubs  produced  was  approximately 
25  percent  of  the  bear  population.  For  purposes  of  this  study, 
we  are  assuming  an  equal  sex  ratio  at  birth;  thus  the  female 
cu!)  production  for  a  given  year  equals  25  percent  of  the 
total  female  population  and  the  male  cub  production  25 
percent  of  the  total  male  population. 
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Rased  oil  results  of  this  study,  I  consider  tlie  black  hear 
lo  lie  promiscuous  in  its  mating  habits  and  I  believe  that  a 
male  may  mate  with  more  than  one  female.  If  this  is  true, 
then  the  production  and  harvest  of  females  has  a  greater 
effect  on  population  changes  than  the  production  and  harvest 
of  males,  so  long  as  an  adequate  number  of  males  survive 
to  mate  with  the  females  capable  of  breeding.  Therefore, 
il  the  sexes  are  born  and  survive  until  harvest  in  equal 
numbers,  a  surplus  of  males  exists.  The  harvest  of  females 
largely  determines  whether  the  total  bear  population  is  being 
()\(-rharvested. 


the  bear  population  in  this  section  was  probably  decreasing. 
On  both  the  Big  Levels  and  North  Mountain  areas  the  female 
populations  were  increasing  slightly.  If  the  male  populations 
were  not  overshot  on  these  areas,  then  the  bear  populations 
were  either  stationary  or  else  slightly  on  the  increase. 

The  heaviest  harvest  probably  occurred  in  the  North  River 
area  because  many  bear  hunters  favored  it  over  other  areas. 
The  terrain  is  rugged  enough  for  good  bear  range,  yet  not 
so  rough  that  men  and  dogs  cannot  hunt  it.  A  major  part 
of  the  area  is  encircled  by  a  good  road  which  affords  hunter 
access  and  facilitates  the  finding  of  lost  bear  dogs.  The  Big 
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Measurements    were     made     while     bears    slept     off     anesthesia. 

A  breakdown  of  the  harvest  by  sex  reveals  that  tagged 
females  were  only  one-third  as  vulnerable  to  harvest  as  were 
males — 16  percent  of  the  females  and  48  percent  of  the 
males  being  harvested  the  fall  after  tagging,  (assuming 
equal  survival  of  the  trapping  operation  by  both  sexes).  A 
comparison  of  the  16  percent  mortality  of  the  tagged  females 
with  the  annual  female  cub  production  (25  percent  of  the 
total  females)  indicates  that  there  are  more  female  cubs 
produced  each  year  than  there  are  females  harvested.  If 
this  sample  is  representative,  the  female  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation is  increasing  and,  provided  the  male  population  is 
not  overshot,  the  bear  population  as  a  whole  should  be  on  the 
increase. 

The  tag  returns  indicate  that  the  male  population  is 
heavily  harvested.  This  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  fact 
that  males  move  greater  distances  than  females  and  may 
therefore  be  more  vulnerable  to  being  tracked  by  bear  dogs 
and  killed. 

Whether  the  male  harvest  is  so  heavy  as  to  actually  limit 
the  overall  bear  poulation  is  not  known,  since  the  percentage 
of  males  required  to  maintain  a  population  is  unknown.  One 
indication  that  the  male  harvest  may  not  be  as  heavy  (nor 
the  female  harvest  as  light)  as  the  tagged  sample  suggests 
is  the  dissimilar  sex  ratios  of  the  unmarked  bear  harvest  in 
the  trapping  areas  and  the  tagged  bear  harvest:  only  a  few 
more  unmarked  males  than  unmarked  females  were  harvested 
in  the  trapping  areas  from  1958  to  1960.  This  is  an  indica- 
tion that  the  harvest  of  the  tagged  bear  population  may  not 
provide  a  completely  true  picture  of  the  overall  kill  and  that 
perhaps  a  larger  sample  should  have  been  obtained.  Never- 
theless, the  mortality  of  the  tagged  bear  sample  is  the  best 
indicator  we  have  of  actual  bear  mortality  in  Virginia  at 
this  time. 

The  greatest  female  harvest  occurred  in  the  North  River 
area.  Since  the  North  River  female  harvest  (25  percent) 
was  equal  to  the  annual  female  cub  production  (25  percent), 
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Twenty-seven    bears   were   tagged    and    released.    The    percent    of   tagged 

bears   killed    by    hunters    provided    an    indication    of    the    percent    of    the 

whole    population    being    harvested. 

Levels  and  North  Mountain  areas  are  less  accessible  to  hunt- 
ers and  the  terrain  is  less  suitable  for  bear  hunting  than 
the  North  River  area.  The  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  an  area 
where  hunting  is  not  permitted,  borders  the  Big  Levels  area 
on  the  east  and  reduces  hunting  access  in  this  area. 

We  feel  this  study  was  successful  in  providing  insight  into 
the  mortality  rate  of  the  Virginia  black  bear.  It  suggests  that 
in  the  study  areas  the  black  bear  harvest  is  close  to  the 
point  above  which  bear  numbers  would  decrease — the  har- 
vest actually  may  have  passed  this  point  in  the  North  River 
area.  An  increase  in  the  black  bear  harvest  at  this  time 
would  probably  cause  a  decline  in  bear  population  in  the 
areas  where  this  study  was  conducted. 

Applying  these  tagged  bear  data  to  the  statewide  bear 
range  is  difficult.  There  are  probably  sections  where  bears  are 
increasing.  One  of  these  might  be  the  east  side  of  the  Shen- 
andoah National  Park  where  the  Park  bear  population 
appears  to  be  spilling  over  into  the  neighboring  area.  Another 
might  be  in  southwestern  Virginia.  But  the  areas  that  have 
been  under  study  appear  to  be  typical  of  the  range  in  north- 
western Virginia  which  provides  most  of  the  bear-hunting 
in  the  state.  These  areas  deserved  our  special  attention  in 
this  study  because  they  are  the  primary  sources  of  bears  in 
Virginia. 

Bear  studies  of  the  type  described  have  also  been  con- 
ducted in  Michigan,  New  York,  and  West  Virginia.  There 
is,  of  course,  room  for  improvement  in  the  techniques,  and 
work  is  continuing  in  some  areas  including  Yellowstone 
National  Park  (on  grizzlies)  and  Kodiak  Island,  Alaska 
fon  brown  bears)  to  develop  better  means  of  capturing  and 
handling  bears  and  otherwise  acquiring  essential  data.  As 
we  continue  our  bear  research  and  management  efforts,  we 
can  look  forward  to  a  perpetuation  of  bear  hunting  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  other  areas  of  our  country,  for  a  long  time  to 
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DUEL  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 


By  GENE  W.  WOOD 

Blackshurg,  Virginia 


THE  bulling  of  an  elk  rang  throughout  the  peak  of  the 
mountains.  An  old  bull  grazing  with  his  herd  of  cows 
lifted  his  head  and  returned  the  challenge  defiantly. 
At  this  signal  the  cows  also  quit  their  grazing  and  looked 
up  in  a  questioning  motion,  but  finding  nothing  of  interest 
to  them,  they  returned  to  the  grass.  However,  to  their  lord 
this  challenge  was  a  matter  of  great  concern. 

It  was  the  season  of  the  rut.  The  gods  of  the  forest  had 
taken  the  dyes  from  the  summer  berries  and  painted  the 
fall  leaves.  It  was  the  time  when  the  challenge  and  the  clash 
of  battle  rang  throughout  the  hills.  Nature  spurred  the 
aggressiveness  of  the  young  bulls  to  seek  their  harem.  She 
coaxed  the  defiance  of  the  ruling  bulls  so  that  onlv  the  best 
would  rule  over  and  husband  the  cows.  The  rise  and  fall  ol 
herd  leaders  had  been  a  natural  occurrence  throughout  elk 
history. 

To  the  old  l)ull  that  had  answered  the  challenge  of  a 
contender  for  his  herd,  this  season  would  l)e  no  different 
from  the  rest.  For  many  seasons  now  he  had  ruled  over  his 
cows,  keeping  them  from  harm  and  defeating  those  who 
wished  to  take  his  position.  Who  was  this  fool  who  thought 
he  could  do  what  so  many  others  had  failed  to  accomplish'.'' 
The  challenge  rang  out  again. 

Time  after  time  the  challenge  and  acceptance  rang  out. 
until  the  contender  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  clearing  in 
which  the  herd  grazed.  The  bull  and  his  herd  lifted  their 
heads  to  stare  in  his  direction.  Before  them  stood  a  beautiful 
young  stag  who  carried  his  head  high  with  the  energy  of 
youth.  The  muscles  of  his  flank  and  neck  trembled  with  the 
excitement  of  the  anticipated  battle.  He  pawed  the  ground 
while  shaking  his  massive  antlers  to  calm  and  reassure  him- 
.self. 

The  old  bull  sized  up  his  o])ponent  then  trotted  out  to  be- 
gin battle.  The  young  stag  lifted  his  head  to  give  challenge 
once  more.  The  bull  answered.  They  pawed  the  ground, 
shook  their  heads;  fire  flared  in  their  eyes,  they  charged. 
A  thundering  clash  rang  out  as  the  two  met  head-on.  Their 
horns  cracked  as  they  charged,  drew  apart  and  charged 
again.  The  old  bull  knew  the  tricks  of  battle  but  the  young 
one  had  the  endurance  of  yoiilli.  Tlii'  slag  charged  in.  Iiul 
the  bull  stepped  aside,  dipped  one  side  of  his  horns  and 
came  under  the  young  one,  catching  him  with  a  glancing 
blow.  The  stag  grunted  in  pain  and  xcercd  away.  Again  he 
charged  and  met  with  opposition  pound  per  pound.  The 
warriors  pivoted,  trying  to  get  behiiul  one  anolhci.  The 
bull,  seeing  his  chance  at  a  broadside  shot,  drove  in,  struck 
a  glancing  blow,  and  lashed  out  with  a  back  hoof.  The 
combination  of  blows  confused  and  aggravated  ihc  Nonng- 
ster,  so  again  he  veered  away.  The  stralcg\    of  llic  iuill  was 


In  lO.'SO  as  a  senior  at  Bedford  Hish  School,  Gene  was  awarded  the 
$400  scholarship  prize  in  the  12th  annual  wildlife  essay  contest  sponsored 
by  the  Virginia  Game  Commission  and  the  Virginia  Division,  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America.  He  wrote  "The  Duel"  while  a  forestry  student  at  V.P.I. 


telling  on  the  stag,  but  the  hardship  of  times  past  were 
telling  on  him.  The  stag  charged  in  again.  I)ut  this  time  he 
faked  the  bull  into  a  broadside  position.  With  this  opening 
he  pivoted  on  his  hind  legs  and  drove  a  telling  blow  into 
the  old  one.  The  shock  of  the  l)low  confounded  the  bull  as 
he  quickly  turned  to  face  his  opponent.  By  this  time  the 
weight  of  age  was  heavy  upon  him.  and  he  no  longer 
wasted  his  strength  running  about  but  now  stood  and 
fought  a  defensive  battle.  The  stag  dashed  from  side  to  side, 
trying  to  find  an  opening  but  keeping  clear  of  the  bull's 
horns.  Soon  the  battle  began  to  tell  on  him.  too;  the  youth- 
ful endurance  was  dwindling  away.  Both  bull  and  stag 
came  to  a  final  halt  to  .stare  at  each  other  with  their  lungs 
burning  for  air — both  breathing  in  long  groans.  Both  were 
now  depending  on  strategy;  neither  knew  which  way  to 
turn.  The  eagerness  of  the  stag  had  been  calmed.  Now  he 
had  to  figure  some  attack  that  would  end  the  bull.  The 
exhaustion  of  the  bull  was  causing  him  to  lose  his  caution 
in  an  effort  lo  end  the  battle  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
young  stag  reared  slightly  on  his  hind  legs,  giving  the  bull 
a  clear  opening.  The  Imll  charged  forward  to  take  advantage, 
but  the  stag  quickly  piyoted,  dropped  to  his  feet,  lowered 
his  head  and  brought  his  horns  up  into  the  side  of  the  bull 
as  he  charged  by.  The  force  was  so  great  that  the  points 
111  his  hiiins  entered  the  side  of  the  bull  and  brought  forth 
streams  of  blood.  The  stag  drove  on.  The  bull,  losing  his 
i)alance.  fell  and  became  the  target  of  spear-like  hooves.  He 
managed  to  struggle  from  beneath  the  siege  and  escaped  into 
the  woods.  It  was  over.  The  stag  walked  back  to  a  small 
rise,  lifted  his  head  slowly,  and  bugled  his  triumph.  The 
cows  calmly  welcomed  their  new  lord. 

It  was  not  quite  the  end  for  the  old  bull.  He  charged 
through  the  forest  in  agony  that  seemed  to  be  caused  by 
a  fire  in  his  stomach.  He  coughed  blood  from  his  huigs;  his 
eyes  began  to  bulge.  He  made  his  way  to  a  watering  place. 
It  was  a  small  pool  in  the  rusliing  mountain  stream  where 
he  had  often  bioughl  his  herd  and  to  which  he  now  turned 
loi'  comfort.  He  stuck  his  perspiring  nose  into  the  cold 
waters  as  he  drank  decpU .  Traces  of  blood  flowed  off  in 
the  water  from  his  mouth.  The  water  soothed  him  for  short 
tnornriits  oiil\.  His  legs  grew  W(>ak  and  he  withdrew  from  the 
stream  to  lie  down  beiu^ath  a  lice  which  stood  neaiby.  The 
old  bull  let  himself  down  gciitU  on  the  soft  needles.  The 
Mood  still  poured  from  his  side  as  life  ebbed  from  his  body. 
The  old  one  stretched  out  his  neck  and  let  his  horns  balance 
his  head.  He  lay  there  without  moving  a  muscle.  His  eyes 
grew  dim  as  the  memories  of  a  lifi'  passed  before  him.  He 
saw  the  beautiful  spring  morning  and  tlie  cold  winter  night. 
He  sav\  battles  of  past  seasons  and  his  sons  and  daughters 
the  following  spring.  .Suddenly  a  fiery  wildness  Hamed  in 
his  eyes  as  he  remembered  ihe  herd  which  was  his  no  long- 
er. He  tried  to  rise,  luil  fell  back  to  the  ground.  The  spirit 
ol    the    liia\e   passed    Ironi    him. 
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When  grown  in  a  relatively  open  site,  autumn  olive 
plants  spread  seven  feet  on  either  side  of  the  root 
source.  Their  leaves  on  the  ground,  mixed  with  seeds  and 
dried  fruit,  make  ideal  scratching  areas  under  the  thorny 
plants. 


Adapted  from  paper  entitled  "Observations  on  the  Growth  and  Wildlife 
Utilization  of  Autumn  Olive  ( Elaeagnus  umbellata)  on  the  George  Wash- 
ington National  Forest.  Virginia"  presented  at  the  16th  annual  conference 
of  the  Southeastern  Association  of  Game,  Fish  and  Conservation  Commis- 
sioners held  Oct.   15-17,   1962  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 


By  JAMES  W.  ENGLE,  JR. 

District  Game  Biologist 

VIRGINIA  sportsmen  are  fortunate  in  having  11/2  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  owned  by  the  United  States  Forest 
Service,  and  88,000  acres  of  Game  Commission  owned 
lands  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  The  intensive  type 
of  game  management  applied  to  these  areas  provides  many 
opportunities  for  experimentation. 

Conditions  found  in  the  western  part  of  Virginia  are  quite 
different  from  those  generally  found  in  the  southeastern 
region.  The  white-tailed  deer,  considered  "king"  of  our 
game  species  just  a  few  years  ago,  has  now  become  so 
common  that  the  wild  turkey  is  probably  once  again  the 
most  prized  of  all  game  in  western  Virginia.  And  not  to  be 
overlooked  is  the  ruffed  grouse,  which  is  the  ultimate  game 
species  to  many  hunters  in  the  area.  Providing  good  deer, 
bear,  turkey,  grouse,  and  raccoon  hunting  under  climatic 
conditions  which  produce  30  inch  snowfalls  and  20°  below 
zero  temperatures  presents  management  problems  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  associated  with  producing  bobwhite  quail 
and  dove  hunting  in  bicolor  and  soybean  fields. 

Wildlifers  are  always  trying  new  plant  species  as  poten- 
tial food  and  cover  plants  for  wildlife  management  pro- 
grams. Nut-  and  seed-bearing  plants  produce  the  oils  and 
food  necessary  for  body  fat  to  carry  wildlife  through  a  cold 
winter,  yet  many  fruit  producers  provide  an  abundance  of 
food  in  the  fall.  If  their  seeds  or  fruit  remain  through  the 
winter,  so  much  the  better. 

The  plant  discussed  in  this  paper  is  the  autumn  olive.  It 
is  not  offered  as  an  answer  to  all  wildlife  food  problems. 
However,  those  who  have  worked  with  this  plant  in  the 
past  five  or  six  years  in  the  western  part  of  Virginia  feel 
that  it  is  a  wildlife  food  plant  well  worth  consideration  by 
others. 

Autumn  olive  is  not  a  new  plant.  It  has  been  around  for 
over  a  hundred  years,  having  been  introduced  from  Asia 
(Allen,  et  al  1959).  It  is  discussed  thoroughly  in  United 
.States  Department  of  Agriculture  Leaflet  No.  458,  Autumn 
Olive  For  Wildlife  and  Other  Conservation  Uses,  by  Philip 
F.  Allen,  biologist,  and  Wilmer  W.  Steiner,  plant  materials 
technician,  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  plants  in  western  Virginia  at  six  years  of  age  are 
approximately  13  feet  taU.  When  grown  in  the  open  they 
spread  out  seven  feet  on  either  side  of  the  root  source. 
Medium  size  branches  have  thorns  1  to  1^2  inches  long. 
The  plants  bloom  in  late  May,  missing  the  late  frosts.  There 
is  a  variation  in  the  time  of  fruit  ripening,  which  has  been 
observed  from  the  last  week  in  July  through  the  last  week 
of  September.  Ripe  fruits  are  red,  about  14-inch  long,  and 
covered  with  very  small  brown  scales.  The  plants  are 
deciduous,  the  leaves  falling  around  the  third  week  in  Octo- 
ber. The  leaves  add  to  the  litter  and,  when  mixed  with  the 

(Continued   on   page    17) 
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tenave  and  whokstHoe  leisure-time  activities.  The  chief 
vahie  of  hunting  and  fishing  lies  in  the  unique  fact  that 
ibey,  above  aQ  odieis.  are  the  ~contem|dative'*  qwite. 

I  need  not  try  to  ctmvince  the  readers  of  this  magazine 
of  die  values  d  hunting  and  fishing  as  a  participant  form 
of  Tecre9ti<Hi.  You  are  probably  already  convinced.  I  con- 
vinced myself  recendy.  The  deer  season  opened  in  Texas 
and  I  received  an  invitation  to  join  a  group  of  men  in 
can^  (m  tbe  C.  C.  Wuin  ranch  near  Ea^e  Pass.  I  was  tired 
I^ysically  and  emotionally  when  I  arrived  at  2  ajn. — tired 
when  I  left,  too,  but  in  a  different  sort  of  way.  By  9  o'clock 
tbe  opening  morning,  I  ba^ed  a  12S-pound  white-tailed 
buck  and  a  12-pound  turkey  ^bUer.  By  noon  I  had  field 
dressed  tbe  deer  and  turkey  and  cau^it  14  bass  on  a  spin- 
ning outfit  in  a  stock  tank  near  tbe  rancb  house.  Now  you 
say,  Fve  quit  writing  and  gone  to  bracing.  WdL  let  me 
stt.  back  to  my  main  pronise,  namely,  that  hunting  and 
~r  :rg  are  recreatimis  por  excdience.  TTiese  are  not  and 
_::  aever  be  spectator  ^mrts — no  danger  of  developins 
tbe  ocHnmrai  disease  of  ^^pectatoritis. " 

Some  of  my  ofJkagues  in  psychology  say  that  hunting  is 
man  trying  to  fulfill  his  sadistic  needs.  Usually  this  criticism 
is  leveled  by  sometme  who  has  never  hunted,  and  is  loaded 
widi  a  kind  of  nncm^cious  jealous  hostility. 

Others  say  that  himting  and  fishing  provide  a  vehicle  of 
"escape"  from  civilization — a  way  for  the  boys  to  go  out- 
drink  and  avoid  dhaving.  Leaving  die  impeisonal  city,  the 
telq^MMie  ring,  tbe  mmotony  of  work  and  the  mass  media 
of  commnniratitMi  behind,  the  ^portanan  enters  the  highly 
pasnaabzed,  iace-to-faoe.  oftoi  impredictable  enterprise  of 
tbe  camping  grooqi.  This  is  not  escape  in  an  unhealthy  sense. 
This  is  confrontation  at  a  very  meaningful  levd. 

Aware  of  some  sadistic  and  escape  dements  in  hunting 
and  fishing,  let  me  attempt  to  describe  what  these  ^x>rts 
mean  to  me: 

1.  Hunting  and  fishing  as  a  medium  for  sport  and  play. 
3fow  that  leisure  time  is  <m  tbe  increase  and  people  are 
frequently  anxious  about  how  to  emjdoy  it  as  a  source  of 
personal  dignity,  the  a{^ropriatene^  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing for  particqiant  ^port  is  striking.  Participation  in  hunting 
and  fishing  is  inherendy  moral  in  character,  while  q>ec- 
tacular  sport,  imjJying  ^^ectatorship,  is  often  destructive 
of  morality.  We  regard  morality,  in  this  sense,^  merdy  as  a 
body  of  rules  governing  ctmduct.  The  participant  sports- 
man incorporates  such  rules  in  his  conception  of  himself; 
die  giectator  often  revels  in  the  infraction  of  the  nde  and 
actively  cultivates  it.  Much  of  present-day  MTestling  is  a 
case  in  poinL 

Dr.  Karl  ^lenninger,  psychiatrist,  speaking  before  the 
American  Association  of  Health.   Phvsical   Education   and 
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f  owls  are  found  in  Virginia.  Some  occur  more 
lan  others,  but  most  all  are  liable  to  be  seen 
F  the  state.  Usually  owls  are  rather  sedentary, 
fering  too  far  from  a  favored  feeding  or  nest- 
r.  Others,  the  snowy  and  saw-whet,  come 
he  north  in  sporadic  "invasions."  Despite  oc- 
dation  on  game  species,  owls  are  a  vital  and 
ig  in  nature's  intricate  machinery. 
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By  GEORGE  H.  HARRISON 

HEN  snow  covrrs  the  cailli.  nature  is  faced  with  a 
new  prohlem  of  proteeliiiii;  the  creatures  that  must 
li\e  ill  this  new  environment.  A  brown  colored  ani- 
mal who  was  hidden  in  a  hrown  woods  now  sticks  out  like 
a  sore  tliundi  on  the  white  snow. 

Nature  solved  this  prohlem  in  some  cases  by  changing 
the  hrown  animal  to  white  in  the  winter.  This  camouflage  is 
known    as   protective   coloration. 

Some  of  the  well  known  color  changers  are  the  snowshoe 
rabbit,  the  short-tailed  weasel,  and  the  ptarmigan.  These 
animals  are  browti  in  the  summer  and  white  in  the  winter. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  animals  that  live  in  the  far  north 
all  year  around,  nature  has  given  them  a  permanent  white 
coat.  The  polar  bear,  arctic  wolf,  and  the  snowy  owl  are 
good  examples. 

It  takes  a  very  sharp  eye  to  see  any  of  these  white  crea- 
tures moving  across  a  field  of  snow;  often  it  is  impossible. 

Ever  wonder  why  a  fawn  has  spots?  If  you  have  ever 
found  one  lying  in  a  pile  of  leaves  under  a  bush,  you  know 
the  answer.  Unless  you  look  very  closely,  the  fawn  blends 
with  the  surroundings.  We  have  all  walked  past  fawns  and 
never  noticeil  them. 

The  copperhead  snake  is  another  good  example  of  pro- 
tective coloration.  The  hourglass  pattern  crossing  his  copper 
colored  back  makes  him  part  of  the  leaves  around  him  un- 
less he  moves. 

The  backs  of  most  fisii  look  like  the  bottom  of  the  stream 
and  are  hard  to  see  unless  the  light  hits  them  just  right  or 
they  suddenly  move. 

When  baby  grouse,  turkey,  and  quail  hatch,  they  are 
ready  to  leave  the  nest.  Their  brown  colored  down  is  perfect 
protection  against  predators.  When  mother  gives  the  warn- 
ing cluck,  everyone  finds  himself  a  leaf  and  crawls  under. 
Sometimes,  they  think  they  are  completely  covered  when 
only  their  heads  are  under  a  leaf,  leaving  their  little  rumps 
exposed.  Even  in  this  case,  they  are  well  protected  by  their 
color. 

Most  of  our  warblers  are  either  olive  or  yellow  colored 
making  them  look  like  the  leaves  around  them.  In  the  same 
respect,  woodpeckers  have  black  backs  like  the  tree  trunks 
upon  which  they  live. 

Some  of  the  lizards  like  the  chameleon  are  able  to  turn 
color  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  If  they  are  sitting  on  a  green 
leaf  or  bush,  they  turn  green.  If  they  are  on  a  brown  or 
black  log  or  rock,  they  can  change  to  that  color  too. 

Protective  coloration  is  common  among  most  of  our  wild 
creatures,  but  there  are  those  that  are  colored  very  con- 
spicuously regardless  of  habitat.  How  do  the  scarlet  tanager, 
the  cardinal,  the  indigo  bunting,  and  the  bluebird  gel 
away  without  being  noticed  by  their  predators?  Evidently 
the  predators  are  color  blind;  the  color  tone  of  their  prey 
is    protective — not    the    color    itself. 

Nature  has  it  all  figure>d  out.  She  protects  all  her  crea- 
tures from  the  giant  whales  to  the  tiniest  flea.  What  an 
amazing  phenomenon,  this  protective  coloration. 


Formerly  information  officer  with  the  Virginia  tJamo  Commission,  the 
author  now  edits  I'cnnsylvtinia  dame  News  for  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission. 


Recreation  in  Los  Angeles.  April  10,  1952,  said:  "Uncon- 
trolled aggressions  within  us  are  major  causes  of  mental 
illness.  Adequate  play  is  a  means  of  channeling  off  excess 
aggression.  Play  is  one  of  the  best  antidotes  for  low  morale 
and  other  conditions  that  might  lead  to  mental  illness." 
If  a  man  is  too  busy  to  play,  then  he  is  too  busy. 

2.  Ilunling  and  fishing  an  sanctuary.  Tranquility  with- 
out tranquilizers  is  the  main  concern  here.  Have  you  ever 
stood  alone  in  the  cathedral-like  atmosphere  of  a  deep  forest 
at  sunset?  Have  you  ever  wakened  from  a  night's  sleep 
under  a  canopy  of  trees  and,  from  the  warmth  and  comfort 
of  your  bedroll,  listened  to  the  early  morning  sounds  of  a 
forest  as  it  undergoes  the  transition  from  night  to  day? 
Whether  one  is  experiencing  this  for  the  first  time  or  as 
a  seasoned  veteran  who  has  lived  with  the  out-of-doors  a 
lifetime  seems  to  make  little  difference.  The  magic  influ- 
ence never  wears  off.  Bliss  Carman  put  it: 

There  is  virtue  in  the  open;  there  is  healing  out  of  doors; 
The   great  Physician   makes  his   rounds   along   the  forest 
floors. 

Man  must  not  lose  a  sense  of  bigness  outside  himself  or 
his  spirit  will  shrink.  In  conceiving  hunting  and  fishing  as 
sanctuary,  the  person  leaves  the  established  routines  of  daily 
life  for  the  more  intimate  spontaneities  of  the  camping 
group,  he  surrenders  one  set  of  intimacies  for  another,  or 
he  merely  changes  the  setting  of  existing  intimate  relations. 
This  is  not  just  a  male  mechanism  of  escape.  This  is  sanc- 
tuary. 

3.  Hunting  and  fishing  as  fascination.  vSocial  psychologist 
W.  I.  Thomas  has  stated  that  the  desire  for  "new  experience" 
is  one  of  man's  four  basic  wishes.  In  our  modern  city  life 
the  "call  of  the  wild"  is  still  heard  above  the  roar  of  the 
.subway  and  the  grinding  of  the  concrete  mixer.  It  is  a 
summons  to  the  high  hope  of  adventure.  It  is  the  challenge 
to  struggle  with  the  elements  of  nature — forever  fascinating. 

I.  Hunting  and  fishing  as  heritage.  Many  a  father  is 
dedicated  to  hunting  and  fishing  as  a  heritage  to  be  passed 
on  to  his  son  or  daughter.  He  has  enjoyed  these  activities 
and  wants  to  pass  them  on  to  others.  A  good  hunting  or 
fishing  trip  can  be  a  meaningful  experience  in  the  socializa- 
tion of  children,  wives  or  friends. 

5.  Hunting  and  fishing  as  personal  gratification.  This 
simply  means,  "It's  fun."  Here  the  response  of  individuals 
is  varied  and  highly  personal.  What's  fun  for  one  person 
may  be  considered  work  by  another.  Hunting  and  fishing 
may  be  a  vehicle  for  a  person's  "realizing  himself" — what 
we  might  term  autonomous  recreation.  The  reader  may  have 
caught  some  of  this  attitude  in  the  way  I  described  my 
"kill  and  catch  "  on  the  opening  day  of  deer  season.  In 
this  day  of  the  depersonalized  organization  man,  personal 
gratification  becomes  a  legitimate  concern  which  needs  no 
justification. 

Let  me  clo.se  with  a  simple  statement:  "I  like  to  hunt  and 
fish."  I  would  not  tell  you  how  to  .spend  your  leisure  time, 
for  justifiably  you  may  say,  "Exhort  me  about  my  respon- 
sibility in  my  work,  love  and  worship,  if  you  feel  com- 
pelled to,  but  keep  your  hands  off  my  recreation — you  kill- 
joy!" 
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AUTUMN  OLIVE 


(Continued   from    page    II) 

seeds  and  dried  fruit,  make  ideal  scratching  areas  under  the 
plants. 

Autumn  olives  have  been  planted  in  the  mountainous  sec- 
tit)ns  at  elevations  from  1580  to  3880  feet.  They  have  grown 
and  produced  fruit  satisfactorily  at  all  elevations.  The  plant- 
ings have  experienced  winter  temperatures  of  —20  degrees, 
summer  temperatures  of  97  degrees,  and  snow  storms  that 
dumped  30  inches  of  snow  on  them  without  any  die-back. 
Young  plants  (2-3  years  old)  suffered  severe  damages 
from  drifting  snow  (breaking  down  of  the  tops),  but  re- 
covered in  a  single  growing  season.  The  plants  have  been 
able  to  withstand  deer  browsing  and  antler  rubbing.  In 
fact,  such  actions  seem  to  stimulate  extra  growth  the  next 
year.  For  example,  severely  antler-whipped,  two-year-old 
plants  will  produce  several  six-foot  sprouts  the  next  summer, 
and  these  sprouts  will  grow  into  satisfactory  plants  them- 
selves in  another  year  or  two. 

The  variation  in  time  of  fruit  ripening  is  an  advantage 
in  that  wildlife  start  using  the  plantings  in  late  summer  and 
continue  use  into  the  fall  and  early  winter.  It  also  points  to 
room  for  plant  selection  for  those  who  think  it  would  be 
best  to  have  fruit  ripen  late  in  the  fall  and  carry  into  the 
winter.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  working  on  this 
problem. 

All  of  the  fruit  has  a  high  sugar  content.  It  is  thought 
that  some  plants  have  a  higher  sugar  content  than  others  as 
the  taste  of  the  fruit  ranges  from  a  very  sharp  tartness  to 
an  almost  acceptable  flavor.  Song  birds  take  the  sweetest 
fruit  first.  No  observations  have  been  made  of  any  appreci- 
able numbers  of  fruit  remaining  on  the  plants  after  the 
third  or  fourth  week  in  November. 

Autumn  olives  are  growing  on  a  variety  of  soils  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  and  exhibiting  satisfactory  growth 
and  fruiting. 

The  first  400-500  plants  were  used  in  five  different  plant- 
ings in  1956  on  the  George  Washington  National  Forest 
as  part  of  the  wildlife  clearing  development  work.  They 
were  planted  in  areas  of  high  deer  numbers  and  known 
grouse  and  turkey  ranges.  The  plantings  were  double  rows 
spaced  10  feet  apart  with  plants  six  feet  apart.  Since  1956 
we  have  obtained  additional  plants  from  Marshall  T. 
Augustine  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  have  pur- 
chased several  thousand  from  commercial  nurseries.  It  is 
not  always  possible  to  plant  double  rows.  Single  rows  have 
been  planted  on  the  northern  and  northwestern  edge  of  some 
wildlife  clearings.  The  edges  are  selected  to  give  the  plants 
maximum  benefit  of  sunlight.  On  some  occasions,  plants  have 
produced  fruit  the  second  year  after  planting.  Most  plants 
will  start  to  bear  fruit  the  third  year.  By  the  fourth  year 
the  plants  bear  fruit  in  impressive  quantity. 

The  autumn  olive  will  live  and  persist  under  degrees  of 
shade  that  will  kill  many  other  plants.  Also,  while  growth 
on  the  poorer  soils  is  not  outstanding,  the  survival  success 
is  very  good.  Like  any  food  plant,  the  best  plants  are  pro- 
duced on  better  soils.  The  application  of  moderate  amounts 
of  fertilizer  (5-10-10  or  10-10-10)  the  first  or  second  year 
will  get  the  plants  to  a  producing  stage  at  an  early  date. 

( Please  turn  the  page) 
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Natural  reproduction  of  autumn  olive  in  or  around  the 
plantings  has  not  been  observed.  There  are  some  reports 
of  such  reproduction  in  loose  sandy  soils.  One  place  in  Vir- 
ginia is  known  to  have  natural  reproduction  taking  place. 
In  the  place  referred  to,  autumn  olive  is  used  in  a  lawn  as 
a  hedge  between  two  suburban  lots.  The  lawn  is  mowed  as 
close  to  the  plants  as  the  mower  can  get.  The  collection  of 
leaves  and  litter  found  on  wildlife  clearings  is  not  present 
under  these  plants,  nor  is  the  fruit  used  by  anything  other 
than  song  birds. 

A  portion  of  one  planting  on  the  national  forest  was  in- 
advertently sprayed  by  a  public  utility  in  its  power  line 
maintenance  this  past  spring.  The  plants  were  well  estab- 
lished, being  six  years  old.  Portions  of  the  plants  died  back, 
but  a  complete  kill  was  not  obtained.  Oak  brush  sprayed 
nearby  was  killed. 

No  effort  has  been  made  to  measure  the  food  yield  of 
the  Virginia  plantings,  but  it  is  known  that  four  150  foot 
rows  in  southern  New  York  yield  two  tons  of  berries  yearly 
with  great  regularity.  At  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  Plant 
Materials  Center,  Beltsville,  Maryland,  24  plants  are  reported 
to  produce  more  than  900  pounds  of  berries  anniially. 
Usually  10  pounds  of  fresh  berries  yield  slightly  more  than 
1  pound  of  clean  seed,  or  about  22,000  seeds  (Allen  et  al, 
1959). 

Song  birds,  black  bear,  groundhogs,  chipmunks,  raccoon, 
opossum,  and  wild  turkeys  have  been  observed  utilizing  the 
plantings  in  western  Virginia.  A  large  planting  in  the  pied- 
mont section  of  Virginia  receives  little  or  no  use  other  than 
by  song  birds.  This  fact  is  not  yet  understood,  and  is  men- 
tioned to  emphasize  that  no  claim  is  made  that  autumn  olive 
is  an  answer  to  all  game  food  problems.  In  western  Virginia 
the  wildlife  use  starts  in  early  August  and  continues  through 
early  November.  A  bear  fed  on  the  olives  for  a  period  of 
four  weeks  the  fifth  year  after  the  planting  was  made.  The 
bear  did  considerable  damage  to  the  tops  of  the  plants,  but 
a  year  later  the  plants  had  outgrown  the  damage.  During 
the  winter  of  1961-62,  extensive  and  continuous  scratching 
under  the  plantings  by  wild  turkeys  was  observed  for  the 
first  time.  The  fall  use  by  turkeys  has  not  been  just  an  oc- 
casional passing  through.  As  many  as  three  flocks  have 
been  drawn  into  one  80-acre  tract  on  which  there  are  four 
autumn  olive  plantings.  This  80-acre  tract  was  frequented 
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Although  ruffed  grouse  have  not  been  seen  using  the 
plantings  in  Virginia,  they  are  flushed  frequently  in  the 
hardwoods  and  pines  between  the  wildlife  clearings  on 
which  autumn  olives  are  growing,  and  these  birds  have 
ported  to  use  autumn  olive  plantings  in  northern 
states. 


by  only  one  flock  at  infrequent  intervals  prior  to  the  autumn 
olives'  beginning  heavy  fruit  production. 

No  observations  have  been  made  of  grouse  using  the 
plantings,  although  grouse  are  frequently  flushed  in  the 
pines  and  hardwoods  between  the  wildlife  clearings  on 
which  the  autumn  olives  are  growing.  Northern  states  re- 
port both  grouse  and  pheasant  usage. 

While  autumn  olive  is  admittedly  only  a  partial  answer 
to  wildlife  food  needs,  those  of  us  who  have  worked  with 
this  plant  feel  that  it  shows  much  promise  where  there 
is  a  need  for  a  good  growing  plant  that  will  produce  a  de- 
pendable abundance  of  fruit. 


SUCCESS  AT  LAKE  BRIHLE 


(Continued  from   page  5) 

fisherman  any  good,  accounted  for  nearly  half  the  total 
weight  of  fish  in  Lake  Brittle.  There,  in  a  nutshell,  was  the 
problem  of  unmanaged  fishing  water. 

With  the  lake  drained,  brush  shelters  were  constructed 
on  its  bottom  and  marked  with  poles,  to  aid  future  fisher- 
men in  doing  an  effective  job  in  taking  what,  it  was  hoped, 
would  be  a  more  bountiful  harvest.  The  drain  was  closed, 
the  lake  began  to  fill,  and  adult  bass,  bluegill  and  crappie 
of  various  sizes  were  released  on  several  different  occasions. 
Rough  fish,  mostly  suckers,  were  removed  from  upstream  to 
prevent  a  new  invasion  of  the  lake  by  these  undesirable 
types. 

Now  came  the  key  step  which  was  to  make  this  new  fish 
population  grow  and  produce  a  sustained  annual  catchable 
surplus  several  times  that  which  the  old  unmanaged  popu- 
lation had  produced — fertilization!  True,  there  were  some 
misgivings,  because  the  flow  of  water  through  this  lake  some- 
times reaches  a  volume  at  which  fertilization  might  be  of 
only  marginal  utility.  Time  and  the  fishermen's  creels  would 
show  how  effective  this  kind  of  management  of  such  water 
could  be. 

The  final  step  in  this  trial  at  intensive  management  of  a 
large  lake  was  the  institution  of  a  creel  census.  Fishermen 
would  check  with  a  creel  clerk,  and  fill  out  a  creel  card 
when  they  finished  fishing.  .Such  information  as  number 
of  fishermen,  hours  fished,  and  number  and  kinds  of  fish 
caught  would  be  the  means  of  evaluating  the  results  of  the 
program,  and  would  give  an  indication  of  the  direction  in 
which  the  fish  population  was  moving  so  that  timely  cor- 
rective measures  could  be  undertaken  when  necessary. 

The  aim  was  to  see  if  it  were  possible  to  give  fishermen 
a  sustained  catch  of  fair-sized  game  fish.  The  lake  was  re- 
opened for  fishing  on  June  28,  1958.  Success  has  been 
achieved,  and  fish  biologists  now  are  confident  that  the 
measures  taken  here  can  be  equally  effective  if  applied  to 
suitable  impoundments  elsewhere  in  Virginia.  After  years 
of  sustained  fishing,  fishermen  continued  to  bring  in  catches 
aggregating  some  140  pounds  of  "keepers"  per  surface  acre 
per  year — a  continuing  annual  harvest  almost  equal  to  the 
total  weight  of  fish  supported  in  the  lake  at  the  time  it  was 
drained  back  in  January,  1958. 

And  there,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  answer  to  unmanaged,  un- 
productive public  fishing  waters — manageable  water,  in 
which  there  can  be  produced  a  sustained  annual  catch  of 
fair-sized  game  and  pan  fish,  equivalent  in  weight  to  what 
would  amount  to  a  complete  "fishing  out"  of  the  water  in 
a  single  year  in  its  unmanaged  state. 
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OVR  objectives  are: 
1.  To   learn   to    identify    the   swans   and    geese   that 
visit  Virginia. 

2.  To  learn  a  little  of  the  activities  of  these  birds. 
RUDDY  DUCK — Migrating  exclusively  at  night  ruddy  ducks 
winter  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  New  Jersey  to  Florida. 
Their  flight  is  close  to  water  and  is  extremely  fast  and 
"buzzy"  with  short  wings  beating  rapidly.  The  male  when 
sitting  on  the  water  appears  very  cocky,  holding  his  short 
fan-like  tail  upright  like  a  wren. 

Ruddies  act  much  like  grebes.  They  dive  with  their  wings 
folded  and  they  can  sink  themselves  in  water. 

When  out  of  water  they  look  quite  comical.  Their  legs 
are  placed  so  far  liack  on  their  bodies  they  can  sit  on  their 
thighs  with  legs  stretched  out  in  front.  The  ruddy  duck  is 
peculiar  in  many  respects.  It  does  not  undergo  all  phases  of 
plumage  changes  as  other  ducks.  Their  eggs  are  remarkably 
large — largest  eggs  of  all  diving  ducks. 

COMMON  LOON — In  flight  the  common  loon's  profile  is 
rather  snaky  with  a  humpback  appearance  and  its  big  feet 
trailing  out  behitid.  Loon's  are  expert  divers  and  will  often 
swim  with  only  the  head  and  neck  above  water.  Indians 
have  many  fascinating  legends  about  how  the  loon  got  its 
markings  . 

MERGANSERS — All  .species  have  a  long  and  narrow  bill 
rather  than  the  short  broad  bill  typical  of  most  ducks.  The 
bills  have  sharp  serrations,  or  "teeth."  which  make  them  very 
effective  in  catching  and  ingesting  fish. 

Very  active  in  both  air  and  water,  mergansers  are  clumsy 
on  land.  In  water  they  have  the  aliilitv  to  sink  out  of  sight. 

The  hooded  merganser  flies  either  alone  or  in  small  flocks 
even  in  migration.  They  prefer  fresh  water  and  a  wooded 
site. 

The  American  and  redbreasted  mergansers  fly  in  flocKs 
of  50  or  less  in  lines  or  wedge-shaped  formations.  They 
usually  winter  on  salt  water. 


Attention:  Teacher 

The  iiiildy  duck  belongs  to  the  group  of  diving  ducks,  but 
is  nut  like  the  members  of  the  group  and  is  given  a  place 
by  itself  in  this  study.  The  loon  also  has  been  given  separate 
consideration.  The  rest  of  this  study  will  deal  with  the  swans, 
geese,  and  mergansers  found  in  Virginia. 

The  most  attractive  and  spectacular  birds  found  on  the 
North  American  continent  are  swans,  and  geese.  They  are 
wild  and  wary  and  usually  very  shy  of  man.  Their  great  size, 
migratory  habits,  graceful  manner  and  distinctive  voice  have 
inspired  many  legends  and  cultural  expressions.  Swans  are 
protected  throughout  the  United  States.  Some  species  of  geese 
are  hunted  and  are  among  the  most  popular  waterfowl. 

Only  limited  information  has  been  given  here  on  identifica- 
tion of  these  birds.  There  are  many  good  books  at  the  library 
where  more  information  can  be  found.  The  life  history  of  each 
of  these  birds  is  unique  and  well  wortii  the  time  to  consider 
it    in   expanding    the   study. 


SWANS — Swans  and  geese  differ  from  other   waterfowl  in 
being  larger  and  having  different  structures  and  habits. 

The  whistling  swan  migrates  from  the  far  Arctic  shore  to 
the  Atlantic  Coast  from  Chesapeake  Bay  to  South  Carolina. 
Flocks  of  500  will  fly  in  a  V-shaped  formation  with  their 
legs  and  feet  normally  carried  in  a  streamlined  manner 
tucked  under  the  tail  and  nearly  reaching  its  end.  The 
neck  is  fully  extended  in  flight. 

In  landing  the  huge  webbed  feet  are  thrust  prominently 
forward,  acting  like  aircraft  flaps  to  reduce  flying  speed. 
The  swan  skims  briefly  along  the  surface,  then  toboggans 
to  a  swimming  position.  The  whistling  swan's  voice  resembles 
a  high-pitched  barking  of  "wow,  wow-wow." 
GEESE — Canada  geese  often  stay  on  land  days  at  a  time  if 
not  disturbed  and  if  food  and  water  are  available.  In  feed- 
ing, one  or  more  will  stand  guard. 

Snow  geese  are  strong  fliers  and  move  in  long  lines  at 
considerable  elevation  while  migrating.  They  are  silent 
birds,  as  opposed  to  the  noisily  honking  Canada  geese.  Snow 
geese  like  to  spend  the  daytime  on  water  away  from  shore, 
or  may  line  up  on  sand  bars  in  the  sun  to  preen  and  oil 
their  feathers. 

The  American  brant  is  known  as  a  true  sea  goose.  With 
tails  upraised  they  sit  as  lightly  on  the  water  as  a  gull  in 
the  shallow  bays  and  river  estuaries  where  thay  can  obtain 
their  favorite  foods — eelgrass,  widgeon  grass,  and  sea  lettuce. 

Suggested  Activity 

See  how  many  of  our  arts  and  customs  you  can  thing  of 
that  swans  have  inspired.  For  example:  liallet — -Swan  Lake; 
famous  paintings  you  have  studied  in  school ;  stories  you 
have  read — "The  Ugly  Duckling." 

Some  Reference  Materials 

Know  )  onr  Ducks:  Field  Guide  For  Hunters.  Washington: 
I  .  S.  Department  <if  the  Interior.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice. 

Look  in  your  liluary   for  l)ir(l   identification   books. 

Virginia    Waterjoui    Identification    Guide.    Atlantic    Water- 
fowl Council,  Rev.  1962   1 56-page  booklet). 
These  16-mm  motion  pictures  are  available  from  the  game 

commission:  The  Canada  Goose    (20  minutes,  color)    North 

to  the  Wa\ies   (22  min..  color). 

NEXT  MONTH:  Study  3— Habitat  Study 


Conservation   Unit   Reprints  Available 

Wildlife  Conservation  Unit  1,  Fish  and  Fishing,  published 
in  VuiGiNiA  WiLDLUE  January  through  July  1962,  is  now- 
available  in  reprint  form.  Write  to  FISH  STUDY,  Education 
Division.  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  P.  0. 
Box  1642,  Richmond  13,  Virginia,  for  your  free  copies  of 
reprints   T-1 — T-7. 
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RUDDY  DUCK 


HOODED 
MERGANSER 


(Spiketail  Ruddy,  Squab  Canvasback) 

Size:  small  and  chunky — I  3^  lbs. 

Short  thick  neck;  shovel-shaped   blue   bill. 

Drake:    Black  on  top  of  head  to  below  eye;  pure  white 

on  throat  and  lower  sides;  short  fan-like  tail. 

Hen:   Dark   brown   back  and   darker  on   head;   mottled 

white  cheek  patches;  whitish   underparts. 


Size   of  small    goose. 

Winter:   Mostly  grayish  cheek,  throat  and   under  parts 

white;  sharp  pointed  bill. 

Summer:  Head  and  neck  glossy  black  with  broken  white 

color;    back   checkered    black   and    white;    under    parts 

white. 


(Sawbill,   Fish-Duck) 

Size:l-|l/2  lbs. 

Drake:    Black   and   white;    black   and   white   head   and 

neck;    feathers    stand    straight    up    to    give    handsome 

"crew-cut"   appearance;   sides   chestnut. 

Hen:  Drab-appearing    with    chestnut    crest    and    light 

colored  belly. 


RED-BREASTED 
MERGANSER 


WHISTLING 
SWAN 


CANADA 
GOOSE 


AMERICAN  BRANT 


SNOW  GOOSE 


Size:  21/2  -  4  lbs. 

Drake:    Reddish  or  cinnamon  color;  long  feathers  on 

dark  green  head  give  a  "long-haired"  appearance. 

Hen:  Gray  duck  with  a   rusty  head   and   neck;  throat 

light. 


Size:  19  lbs.;  wing  spread  7  feet.  Entire  plumage  white; 
dark  bill  and  feet;  oblong  spot  of  yellow  just  in  front 
of   eye. 


Size:  9  lbs.;  wing  spread  5-61/2  feet.  General  appear- 
ance gray  or  brown;  neck  and  head  shiny  black  with  a 
patch  of  white  on  the  throat  and  cheeks;  under  parts 
white;  rump,  tail,  bill  and  feet  black. 


Smaller  goose,  21/2-4  lbs.;  about  size  of  mallard  duck. 
Dark  heads,  necks  and  chests  with  white-and-black 
marking  on  the  side  of  the  throat;  light  color  along 
under  part  ending  at  fore  part  of  belly. 


Size:  71/2  lbs. 

All  white  except  primary  feathers  of  wings  which  are 

black. 
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By  DR.  J.  J.  MURRAY 

Lexington,  Virginia 


F  ballots  were  cast  to  choose  the  loveliest  wild  creature 
in  Virginia,  the  male  wood  duck  would  surely  come 
out  near  the  top.  In  shape,  in  posture,  and  in  design  it  is 
a  sight  to  delight  the  eye.  The  color  combination  is  almost 
unbelievable.  The  face  and  crown  are  iridescent  green;  the 
breast  is  chestnut,  tinged  with  purplish;  the  sides  are  red- 
dish buff  and  the  back  greenish  brown;  the  wings  have  var- 
ious shades  of  green  and  blue;  there  is  a  reddish  patch  at 
the  base  of  the  tail ;  there  are  bands  of  white  about  the 
head,  white  tips  in  the  crest,  and  patches  in  sides  and  wings. 
Really  to  believe  this,  however,  you  have  to  see  a  male  wood 
duck  close  at  hand,  or  better  still  be  fortunate  enough,  as 
some  of  us  once  were  in  a  West  Virginia  refuge,  to  hold 
the  bird  in  your  hands. 

The  female,  more  modest  in  her  adornments,  as  befits 
her  duties  at  the  nest  and  her  obligations  to  the  young,  is 
nevertheless  lovely  enough  in  her  own  right.  Clothed  in  hues 
of  quiet  brown  and  gray,  with  washes  of  green  and  greenish 
blue,  her  one  noticeable  mark  is  the  white  patch  around  the 
eye. 


The  setting  in  which  wood  ducks  live  enhances  the  beauty 
of  the  birds.  They  love  sheltered  places:  a  wood-encircled 
pond,  or  a  dark  swamp,  or  a  stretch  in  a  tree-bordered  river. 
They  are  seen  at  their  best  at  the  edge  of  Lake  Drummond 
in  the  heart  of  the  mysterious  Dismal  Swamp. 

Below  our  family  cabin  on  the  Maury  River  in  Rockbridge 
wood  ducks  raise  a  family  every  spring.  As  we  move  quietly 
down  river  in  a  canoe  they  may  take  wing  around  any  curve, 
crying  'oo-eek,  oo-eek,'  and  coming  down  again  into  their 
natural  element  a  short  way  ahead  of  us.  Along  the  stream, 
high  in  the  deserted  hole  of  a  pileated  woodpecker,  the 
female  will  lay  10  or  a  dozen  dull  white  eggs.  Out  of  this 
hole  a  few  weeks  later  the  young  wood  ducks  will  poke  their 
heads  for  their  first  glimpse  of  the  great  world  of  woods  and 
water. 

There  has  been  long  argument  as  to  how  the  young  leave 
these  lofty  nesting  places,  sometimes  50  feet  about  the 
water.  Does  the  mother  carry  them  down  in  her  bill,  or  on 
her  back;  or  do  they  just  flutter  down  as  best  they  can?  Ap- 
parently either  of  these  courses  may  be  followed,  but  usually 
they  just  tumble  out.  spread  their  tiny  wings,  and  trust  to 
good  fortune  to  hit  the  water  safely.  Mother  Nature  seems  to 
justify  their  trust  and  give  them  happy  landings. 

For  weeks  after  this  first  adventure  into  the  unknown  the 
parents,  and  particularly  the  mother,  keep  close  watch  on  the 
brood.  What  more  lovely  sight  can  nature  show  than  this 
little  flotilla,  the  alert  mother  in  the  lead,  ready  at  a  second's 
warning  to  dart  away  and  take  on  herself  the  pursuit  of  an 
enemy,  the  dozen  ducklings,  working  their  little  feet  like  pro- 
pellers, paddling  furiously  behind  her. 

Those  who  have  followed  this  column  know  that  I  am  not 
opposed  to  reasonable  hunting,  but  I  have  wondered  if  here 
we  do  not  have  a  case  where  one  live  wood  duck  in  the 
swamp  is  worth  a  dozen  dead  ones  in  the  bag. 
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Edited  by  DOROTHY  ALLEN 
Food    Patch   Winners 
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Bedford  Bulletin-Democrat  Photo  by  Gregory 

Winners  In  the  annual  ■feed-patch  competition 
conducted  by  the  Bedford  County  Game  and 
Fish  Association  receive  their  awards  from 
officers  of  the  sponsoring  organization:  (left 
to  right)  John  Byrne,  Jr.,  association  president; 
Robert  Atkinson,  third  prize  winner;  Scotty  Ray 
Woodford,  first  prize  winner;  and  Allen  Smith, 
association  vice-president  and  donor  of  the 
puppy    awarded    as    part    of    the    first    prize. 

Scotty  Ray  Woodford  of  Huddleston 
was  awarded  first  prize  of  a  S50  savings 
})ond  and  a  registered  bird  dog  in  the 
annual  food-patch  contest  sponsored  l)y 
the  Bedford  County  Game  and  Fish 
Association. 

The  contest  is  designed  to  encourage 
development  of  food  patches  on  farm 
fringes  and  in  woodlands  in  which  game 
birds  can  flourish.  Eighteen  patches 
were  entered  in  this  year's  contest  and 
were  judged  b\  Dr.  Tom  Jennings, 
AMcii  Smith  and  game  wardiMi  W.  W. 
Shi.-ids. 

Other  prizes  went  to  the  follouing: 
Second,  a  S25  bond  to  Paul  Witt.  Vin- 
ton; third,  a  SIO  bond  to  Robert  At- 
kinson of  Bedford:  aiul  fourtli.  $5  in 
savings  stam|)s  to  Earr\  Ronton  of  iVig 
Island. 


BEueprinting 

A  very  sinipic  \cl  beauliliil  and  vw- 
catching  technique  for  a  most  nruisual 
appreciation  of  wihliife  is  one  of  inv 
artistic  hobbies.  It  has  an  appeal  loi 
all  who  like  wildlife,  and  who  like  to 
see  evidence  of  il  around  them.  It  aj)- 
peals  to  young  and  old.  sportsmen  and 
all  nature  lovers.  Here  is  the  was  lo 
ca|)ture  glimj).ses  of  wildlife  in  a  lasting 
form  of  new  art. 


Blueprint  paper  can  be  inexpensively 
obtained  at  a  local  blueprinting  firm. 
Real  nature  specimens  such  as  ferns 
( see  center  of  photo ) .  seeds,  and  leaves 
and  some  of  the  wild  flowers  and  grasses 
can  be  laid  directly  onto  the  blueprint 
paper  and  exposed  to  a  strong  indoor 
light,  or,  preferably,  sunlight.  Then, 
the  specimens  are  removed :  the  paper 
is  washed  and  dried.  Ideal  prints,  fas- 
cinating in  their  most  "contrasty"  art, 
result.  Specimens  can  be  labeled  in 
white  ink.  or  prints  can  be  framed. 
These  are  especially  nice  for  the  young- 
sters, who  learn  to  know  trees  by  their 
seed  and  leaf  shapes  and  also  to  identify 
animals. 

Still  an  even  more  enticing  use  ol  the 
blueprint  paper  results  from  cutting  out 
silhouettes  of  animals  and  hunting  or 
fishing  scenes  from  old  copies  of  Wild- 
life and  sportsmen's  hunting  or  fishing 
magazines.  Good  shapes  are  necessary, 
and  e\en  people  can  enter  into  the 
planned  picture.  A  leaping  stag,  a  hunt- 
er with  a  gun  poised  at  a  pheasant,   a 


pointer  flushing  out  a  bird,  or  guns  and 
flying  ducks  are  fine  to  do.  If  it  is 
breezy,  and  the  blueprint  silhouettes 
are  laid  onto  the  blueprint  paper  out- 
of-doors,  tiny  stickpins  keep  them  in 
place.  Such  prints  are  ideal  when 
framed  or  tacked  up  in  the  sportsmen's 
den  or  study,  or  clubroom.  Thev  can 
also  become  accompaniments  for  framed 
snapshots  and  favorite  sports  news  items 
or  poems  about  wildlife.  Some  even  be- 
come an  original  gift  wrapping-paper 
for  some  lucky  sportsman  or  woman. 
The  best  can  be  transferred  onto  a 
ceramic  tile  by  a  company  that  does 
such  work.  Blueprinting  scenes  of  wild- 
life is  just  another  facet  in  the  wonder- 
ful world  of  wildlife  enjoyment  I  In  it 
you  have  the  original  priceless  kind  of 
art  that  cannot  be  bought.  And  the 
hobl)\"s   possiliilities  are  endless. 

— Ruth  K.  St  roll 
The  itiithor  holds  a  bachelor  of  science 
decree  in  education  and  is  a  teacher  in 
the  Cockeysville,  Maryland,  school  sys- 
tem. 
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Co-op   Fishery   Unit   Program 
Underway 

The  new  Co-operative  Fishery  L'nit 
Program,  for  which  Congress  appro- 
]3riated  funds  l>egiiining  in  fiscal  year 
1963,  is  beginning  to  take  form  as  six 
colleges  and  universities  lay  plans  for 
getting  their  new  Fishery  Research 
Units  started.  The  Fishery  Lnits  will  be 
\  ery  similar  to  the  Wildlife  Research 
I  nit  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
aiul  other  colleges  and  universities 
around  the  country,  except  that  their 
emphasis  will  be  on  fisheries  research. 

So  far.  Fishery  Units  have  been  ap- 
proved for  the  L'niversity  of  Maine,  the 
L  niversity  of  Georgia.  Louisiana  State 
University,    North    Carolina    State    Col- 


Virginia    Wildlife    Artist's    Work 
Chosen    For    Duck    Stamp 

A  water  color  painting  titled  '"Brant" 
submitted  by  Edward  J.  Bierly  of  Lor- 
ton.  Virginia,  was  chosen  as  the  design 
fur  the  1963-61  Migratory  Bird  Hunting 
Stamp.  Bierly's  work  has  frequently  ap- 
peared on  the  cover  of  Virginia  Wild-      lege,    the    University    of    Missouri,    and 

Colorado  State  University.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  new  unit  system  will  provide  a 
larger  supply  of  trained  fishery  tech- 
nicians as  well  as  some  much  needed  re- 
search data  on   fishery  problems. 


LIFK  magazine,  the  most  recent  instance 
being  the  two  l>lueja)s  on  the  Novem- 
ber. 1962,  cover. 

To  claim  the  honor  of  appearing  on 
the  14th  in  the  current  series  of  duck 
stamps,  the  design  had  to  beat  out  160 
other  entries  submitted  by  86  artists  in 
the  nation-wide  contest.  Entries  were  re- 
ceived from  30  states  and  from  Canada. 
Virginia  was  fourth  in  total  entries  with 
six  artists  submitting  12  drawings.  The 
theme  of  this  year's  contest  was  "Ducks 
lor    Hecreation." 

2110    Receive    Citations    In 
Salt  Water  Tourney 

A  total  of  2100  outstanding  salt 
water  catches  were  awarded  citations  in 
the  5th  Annual  Virginia  Salt  Water 
Fishing  Tournament.  Catches  which 
meet  the  tournament  minimum  weight 
requirement  for  one  of  the  22  recog- 
nized species  are  eligible  for  a  plas- 
ticized  citation  plaque  if  entered  in  the 
tournament.  There  is  no  entry  fee. 
Trophies  are  awarded  for  the  top  catch 
of  each  species. 

Previous  all-time  Virginia  sport-fiish- 
ing  records  were  toppled  by  entries  in 
the    king   mackerel,    false    albacore,    sea 


Big  Walleye   From  Wythe 


A  15  pound  2  ounce  walleye  taken  in  Bilsby 
Dann  Lake  near  Ivanhoe,  Va.,  is  proudly  dis- 
played by  Rev.  Alfred  R.  Shumate,  center.  His 
fishing  companions  are  Walter  Baumgartner, 
left,    and    Rev.    Albert    Shumate,    right. 

Penn  State  Gets  Former  Virginia 
Wildlife   Unit   Leader 

Dr.  James  S.  Lindzey.  leader  of  the 
Virginia  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research 
Unit  at  Blacksburg  from  1955-1958,  has 


bass  and  bluefin  classes.  Entries  jumped  been  selected  as  leader  of  the  Penn  State 

one    third    over    last    year    and    out-of-  Cooperative     Wildlife     Research     Unit, 

staters    posted    over    500    entries    which  Lindzey,  44.  completed  his  undergradu- 

mel  citation  requirements.  ate   work  at  Penn   State   in    1940. 


Lindze)'  has  l)een  chief  of  the  I  jt- 
Ir.nd  Ecology  Section  of  tiie  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service's  Patuxent,  Maryland, 
Wildlife  Research  Center  since  he  left 
the  Virginia  Wildlife  Unit   in    1958. 

Commission's   Danville    Exhibit 
Draws  Big  Crowds 


Danville  Commercial  Appeal  I'huto  by  .Seeley 
The  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries' exhibit  at  the  Pittsylvania  County  Fair  in 
Danville  drew  crowds  of  interested  spectators. 
It  was  housed  in  a  building  devoted  to  wildlife 
and  orher  conservation  exhibits.  The  Big  Game 
Trophies  in  the  background  were  exhibited 
through  the  courtesy  of  Walter  L.  Grant,  pub- 
lisher  of   the    Danville    Register    and    See. 

Old-Timers  Bow  Out 

Father  Time  cut  a  wide  swath  through 
(iame  Commission  ranks  as  five  more 
game  wardens  retired  at  the  close  of 
1962.  T.  R.  Runkle,  Greene  County  war- 
den since  1946,  was  awarded  a  disability 
retirement  November  5,  1962,  due  to  a 
rheumatoid  arthritic  condition.  M.  J. 
Doughty,  Accomack  warden  since  1941, 
was  given  a  disability  retirement  Decem- 
ber 1,  1962,  because  of  a  heart  condition. 

J.  R.  Bacon.  Lunenburg  County  war- 
den, retired  January  1,  1963,  after 
nearly  37  years  of  service  with  the 
Commission.  Northampton  County  war- 
den R.  T.  Charnock  also  retired  at  the 
start  of  the  new  year  having  worked  for 
the  Commission  since  1948.  Another  old- 
timer  with  nearly  20  years  of  service, 
J.  W.  Rives  of  Dinwiddie  County,  also 
retired  January  1.  Recently  employed 
game  warden  trainees  have  been  tem- 
porarily assigned  to  these  posts  to  fill 
the  vacancies. 
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Edited   by  JIM   KERKICK 
Good    Seamanship    Means    Safety 

There's  a  whale  of  a  lot  more  to  good  boat 
liandling  than  assuming  a  statuesque  pose 
at  the  tiller  or  nonchalantly  flipping  a  key  on 
the  control  panel  of  a  power  boat. 

Knowledge  that  the  sailboat  has  the  right 
of  way  over  the  power  boat  means  the  differ- 
ence between  a  safe  passage  and  finding 
yourself  perched  high  and  dry  on  the  bow  of  a 
sailboat. 

To  learn  the  answers  to  many  other  similar 
fiuestions  that  will  face  you  every  time  you 
go  skimming  along  the  water,  take  a  course  in 
small  craft  operation  from  the  United  States 
Power  Squadrons,  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  or 
Red  Cross.  Each  has  local  units  throughout 
the  country  which  you  can  contact. 

.Some  more  "do's"  ...  Do  practice  proper 
boating  techniques  under  the  eye  of  an  ex- 
perienced operator  before  taking  the  helm 
alone.  Do  know  the  meanings  of  buoys,  running 
lights  and  passing  signals  of  other  boats.  Do 


NOTICE  TO  BOAT  OWNERS 

Renewal  notices  for  reregis- 
tration  of  all  numbered  boats 
will  be  mailed  in  late  March. 
Those  with  incorrect  mailing 
addresses  will  not  be  delivered 
but  will  be  returned  to  the 
Commission  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries.  Boat  owners 
who  have  changed  their  mail- 
ing address,  OR  changed  the 
county  or  city  where  their 
boat  is  principally  kept,  must 
notifv  the  Boat  Section,  Box 
1642,"  Richmond,  Va.  of  the 
change.  Failure  to  do  this  will 
mean  a  delay  in  receipt  of  the 
new  registration  card.  All  pre- 
sent cards  expire  June  30, 
1963. 


keep  an  alert  lookout  for  other  boats  and 
objects  in  the  water  which  could  damage 
\iiiir   hull   or   foul   your  propeller. 

Have    Fun — Not   Tragedy 

Now  that  you  have  some  spare  time  and 
your  boat  has  been  laid  up  during  the  cold 
weather,  why  not  prepare  for  a  safe  boating 
season  in  the  spring?  Check  the  fire  extin- 
guisher, line,  anchor,  oars,  compass,  lights 
and  all  other  safety  equipment  required  on 
your  boat.  Remember,  the  motor  has  not 
been  run  for  some  time.  Is  there  water  in  the 
motor?  Have  you  greased  all  the  fittings? 
Have  you  checked  your  steering  cables  to 
determine  if  the  weather  has  damaged  them 
in  any  respect?  Be  sure  of  your  fuel  lines. 
Cold  weather  can  cause  the  tubes  to  deterio- 
rate. It  only  takes  a  small  needle  hole  to 
cause  a  spray  which  could  lead  to  an  explosion 
or   a  fire. 

Waiting  until  I  he  last  minute  to  find  out 
if  your  boat  is  seaworthy  can  cause  tragedy. 
It   is  better  to  be  safe  than  sorry. 


The  Virginia  Boating  Safety  Act 


1.  Declaration  of  policy. — It  is  the  policy  of  this  State  to  promote 
safety  for  persons  and  property  in  and  connected  with  the  use,  opera- 
tion, and  equipment  of  vessels,  and  to  promote  uniformity  of  laws 
relating  thereto.   (1960,  c.  500.) 

2.  As  used  in  this  chapter,  unless  the  context  clearly  requires 
a  different  meaning: 

(1)  "Vessel"  means  every  description  of  watercraft,  other  than  a 
seaplane  on  the  water,  used  or  capable  of  being  used  as  a  means  of 
transportation  on  water. 

{2)  "Motorboat"  means  any  vessel  propelled  by  machinery 
whether  or  not  such  machinery  is  the  principal  source  of  propulsion. 

(3)  "Owner"  means  a  person,  other  than  a  lien  holder,  havinfi 
th<;  property  in  or  title  to  a  motorboat.  The  teim  includes  a  person 
entitled  to  the  use  or  possession  of  a  motorboat  subject  to  an  interest 
in  another  person,  reserved  or  created  by  agreement  and  securing 
payment  or  performance  of  an  obligation,  but  the  term  excludes  a 
lessee  under  a  lease  not  intended  as  security. 

(4)  "Waters  of  this  State"  means  any  public  waters  within  llir 
territorial  limits  of  this  State,  and  the  marginal  sea  adjacent  to  ihi- 
State  and  the  high  seas  when  navigated  as  a  part  of  a  journey  or 
ride  to  or  from  the  shore  of  this  State. 

(3)  "Person"  means  an  individual,  parlruMship.  fiiMi.  coi  puralion. 
association,  or  other  entity. 

(6)  "Operate"  means  to  navigate  or  otherwise  use  a  inoiiulxial 
or  a  vessel. 

n)  "Commission"  means  the  Commission  of  (Janic  ami  liilaml 
Fisheries. 


3.  (a)    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  to  enforce  and   administer   the   provisions   of   this   chapter. 


4.  Every  motorboat  on  the  waters  of  this  State  shall  be  numbered 
except  those  specifically  exempt  in  §  62-174.7.  No  person  shall 
operate  or  give  permission  for  the  operation  of  any  motorboat  on 
such  waters  unless  the  motorboat  is  numbered  in  accordance  with 
ihis  chapter,  or  in  accorilance  with  applicable  federal  law,  or  in 
accordance  with  a  federally  approved  numbering  system  of  another 
slate,  and  unless  (1)  the  certificate  of  number  awarded  to  such 
motorboat  is  in  full  force  and  effect,  and  (2)  the  ideulifyiug  number 
set  forth  in  the  certificate  of  number  is  displayed  on  each  side  of 
I  he  bow  of  such  motorboat. 

.").  la)  The  owner  of  each  motorboat  requiring  nund)ering  by  this 
.Stale  shall  file  an  appliealion  for  number  with  the  Connnission  on 
forms  a[)proved  by  it.  The  application  shall  be  signed  by  I  he  owner, 
or  his  agent,  of  the  motorboat  and  shall  be  a(;companicd  by  a  fee  of 
li\i-  dollars  for  each  triennium  beginning  July  one,  nineteen  hun- 
dred sixty  provided,  that  the  fee  shall  be  four  dollars  if  paid  in 
llie  second  year  of  the  triennium  and  three  dottars  if  paid  in  the 
I  bird  year  of  the  triennium.  Upon  receipt  of  the  application  in 
a[)proved  form  the  Commission  shall  have  the  same  entered 
upon  the  reeoi'ds  of  its  oliice  and  issue  to  the  apjilicant  a 
eerlificale  of  ninnber  staling  the  number  awarded  to  the  motorboat 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner.  The  owner  shall  paint  on 
or  attach  to  each  side  of  the  bow  of  the  motorboat  the  identifica- 
lion  number  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Commission  in  order  that  it  may  be  clearly  visible. 
The  number  shall  be  maintained  in  legible  condition.  The  certificate 
(if  number  shall  be  pocket-size  and  shall  be  available  at  all  times 
for  inspection  on  the  motorboat  for  which  issued,  whenever  such 
niolorboat  is  in  operation. 
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(L))  The  owner  of  any  motorboat  already  covered  by  a  number 
in  full  force  and  effect  which  has  been  awarded  to  it  pursuant  to 
then  operative  federal  law  or  a  federally  approved  numbering  system 
of  another  state  shall  record  the  number  prior  to  operating  the 
motorboat  on  the  waters  of  this  State  in  excess  of  the  ninety-day 
reciprocity  period  provided  for  in  §  62-174.7  (1).  Such  recordation 
shall  be  in  the  manner  and  pursuant  to  the  procedure  required  for 
the  award  of  a  number  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  except 
that  no  additional  or  substitute  number  shall  be  issued. 

(c)  Should  the  ownership  of  a  numbered  motorboat  change,  a  new 
application  form  with  appropriate  fee  as  provided  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  filed  with  the  Commission  and  a  new  certifi- 
cate bearing  the  same  number  shall  be  awarded  in  the  manner  as 
provided  for  in  an  original  award  of  number.  In  case  a  certificate 
>h(iuld  become  lost  a  new  certificate  bearing  the  same  number  shall 
Ije  issued  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  fifty  cents.  Possession  of  the 
certificate  shall  in  cases  involving  prosecution  for  violation  of  any 
provision  of  this  act  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  person  whose 
name  appears  thereon  is  the  owner  of  the  boat  leferred   to  therein. 


( h )  Each  certificate  of  number  awarded  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
must  be  renewed  each  triennium  on  or  before  July  one.  Applica- 
tion for  renewal  shall  be  submitted  on  forms  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  five  dollars. 

(i)  The  owner  shall  furnish  the  Commission  notice  of  the  transfer 
of  all  or  any  part  of  his  interest  other  than  the  creation  of  a  security 
interest  in  a  motorboat  numbered  in  this  State  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  or  of  the  destruction  or  aban- 
donment of  such  motorboat,  within  fifteen  days  thereof.  Such  trans- 
fer, destruction,  or  abandimment  shall  terminate  the  certificate  of 
number  for  such  motorboat  except  that,  in  the  case  of  a  transfer  of 
a  part  interest  which  does  not  affect  the  owner's  right  to  operate 
such  motorboat,  such  transfer  shall  not  terminate  the  certificate  of 
number. 

(j)  Any  holder  of  a  certificate  of  number  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mission within  fifteen  days  if  his  address  no  longer  conforms  to  the 
address  appearing  on  the  certificate,  and  shall,  as  a  part  of  such 
notification,  furnish  the  Commission  his  new  address. 


starboard  side.  On  the  port  side  a  red  light  so  con- 
structed as  to  show  an  unbroken  light  over  an  arc  of 
the  horizon  of  ten  points  of  the  compass,  so  fixed  as  to 
throw  the  light  from  right  ahead  to  two  points  abaft 
the  beam  on  the  port  side.  The  said  side  lights  shall  be 
fitted  with  inboard  screens  of  sufficient  height  so  set  as 
to  prevent  these  fights  from  being  seen  across  the  bow. 

(3)  Motorboats  of  Classes  A  and  1  when  propelled  by  sail 
alone  shall  carry  the  combined  lantern,  but  not  the  white 
light  aft  prescribed  by  this  section.  Motorboats  of  Classes 
2  and  .3  when  so  propelled,  shall  carry  the  colored  side 
lights,  suitably  screened,  but  not  the  white  lights  pre- 
scribed by  this  section.  Motorboats  of  all  classes,  when 
so  propelled,  shall  carry,  ready  at  hand,  a  lantern  or 
flashlight  showing  a  white  light  which  shall  be  exhibited 
in  sufficient  lime  to  avert  a  collision. 

(4)  Every  while  light  prescribed  by  this  section  shall  be  of 
such  character  as  to  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  at  least 
two  miles.  Every  colored  light  prescribed  by  this  section 
shall  be  of  such  character  as  to  be  visible  at  a  distance 
of  at  least  one  mile.  The  word  "visible"  in  this  subsection, 
when  applied  to  lights,  shall  mean  "'visible"  on  a  dark 
dark  night  with  clear  atmosphere. 

(5)  When  propelled  by  sail  and  machinery  any  motorboat 
shall  carry  the  lights  required  by  this  section  for  a 
mot(nboat  propelled  by  machinery  only. 

(c)  Any  vessel  may  carry  and  exhibit  the  lights  required  by  the 
Federal  Regulations  for  Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea,  1948,  Federal 
Act  of  October  11,  1951  (33  USC  143-147d)  as  amended,  in  lieu  of 
the  lights  required   by  subsection    (b)    of  this  section. 

(d)  Every  motorboat  of  Classes  1,  2  or  3  shall  be  provided  with 
an  efficient  whistle  or  other  sound-producing   mechanical   appliance. 

(e)  Every  motorboat  of  Classes  2  or  3  shall  be  provided  with  an 
efficient  bell. 


(k)  No  number  other  than  the  number  awarded  to  a  motorboat 
or  granted  reciprocity  pursuant  to  this  chapter  shall  be  painted, 
attached,  or  otherwise  displayed  on  either  side  of  the  bow  of  such 
motorboat. 


6.  la)  Motorboats    subject    to    the    provisions    of    this    act    shall    be 

(1)  Class  A.  Less  than  sixteen  feet  in  length. 

'2)  Class  1.  Sixteen  feet  or  over  and  less  than  twenty-six  feet 
in  length. 

(3)  Class  2.  Twenty-six  feet  or  over  and  less  than  forty  feet 
in  length. 

(4)  Class  3.  Forty  feet  or  over. 

(b)  Every  motorboat  in  all  weathers  from  sunset  to  sunrise  shall 
carry  and  exhibit  the  following  lights  when  under  way,  and  during 
such  times  no  other  lights  which  may  be  mistaken  for  those  pre- 
scribed shall  be  exhibited: 

(1)  Motor  boats  of  Class  A  and  Class  1  shall  carry  a  white 
light  aft  to  show  all  around  the  horizon  and  shall  cari7 
a  combined  lantern  in  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  and 
lower  than  the  white  light  aft,  showing  green  to  star- 
board and  red  to  port,  so  fixed  as  to  throw  light  from 
the  right  ahead  to  two  points  abaft  the  beam  on  their 
respective  sides. 

(2)  Every  motorboat  of  Classes  2  and  3  shall  carry  the  fol- 
lowing lights: 

a.  A  bright  white  light  in  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  as 
near  the  stern  as  practicable,  so  constructed  as  to  show 
an  unbroken  light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizon  of  twenty 
points  of  the  compass  so  fixed  as  to  throw  the  light 
ten  points  on  each  side  of  the  vessel;  namely,  from 
right  ahead  to  two  points  abaft  the  beam  on  either  side. 

b.  A  bright  white  light  aft  to  show  all  around  the  horizon 
and  higher  than  the  white  light  forward. 

c.  On  the  starboard  side  a  green  light  so  constructed  as  to 
show  an  unbroken  light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizon  of 

ten  points  of  the  compass,  so  fixed  as  to  throw  the  light 
from  right  ahead  of  two  points  abaft  the  beam  on  the 


(i)  Every  motorboat  shall  carry  at  least  one  life  preserver  or  life 
belt,  or  ring  buoy,  or  other  device  of  the  sort  prescribed  by  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Commission  for  each  person  on  board,  so  placed  as  to 
be  readily  accessible;  provided,  that  every  motorboat  carrying  pas- 
sengers for  hire  shall  carry  so  placed  as  to  be  readily  accessible  at 
least  one  life  preserver  of  the  sort  prescribed  by  the  regulations 
of  the  Commission  for  each  person  on  board. 

Ig)  Every  motorboat  shall  be  provided  with  such  number,  size  and 
type  of  fire  extinguishers,  capable  of  promptly  and  effectually  ex- 
tinguishing burning  gasoline,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Commission,  which  fire  extinguisher  shall  be  at  all  times 
kept  in  condition  for  immediate  and  effective  use  and  shall  be  so 
placed  as  to  be  readily  accessible. 

(h)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (d),  (e),  and  (g)  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  motorboats  while  competing  in  any  race  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  §  62-174.14  or,  if  such  boats  be  designed  and 
intended  solely  for  racing,  while  engaged  in  such  navigation  as  is 
incidental  to  the  tuning  up  ot  the  boats  and  engines  for  the  race. 

(i)  Every  motorboat  shall  have  the  carburetor  or  carburetors  of 
every  engine  therein  (except  outboard  motors)  using  gasoline  as  fuel, 
equipped  with  sucl;  efficient  flame  arrestor,  backfire  trap,  or  other 
similar  device  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  regulations  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(j)  Every  such  moLorboal  and  every  such  vessel,  except  open 
boats,  using  as  fuel  any  liquid  of  a  volatile  nature,  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  such  means  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  regulations  of 
the  Commission  for  properly  and  efficiently  ventilating  the  bilges  of 
the  engine  and  fuel  tank  compartments  so  as  to  remove  any  explosive 
or  inHamiiiai)lc  gases. 

(k)  The  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  modifying  the  requirements  contained  in  this  act  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  keep  these  requirements  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  federal  navigation  laws,  or,  with  the  rules  promul- 
gated by  the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 

(1)  No  person  shall  operate  or  give  permission  for  the  operation 
of  a  vessel  which  is  not  equipped  as  required  by  this  section  or 
modification   thereof. 
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(6)  Row  boats,  ^vhether  under  oars  or  sail,  when  occupied  and 
in  use  in  all  weathers  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  when  used  on  any  body 
of  salt  water  or  any  river  below  the  fall  line  of  such  river,  and  on 
any  river  above  the  fall  line  of  such  river,  pond,  lake  or  body  of 
impounded  water,  where  the  use  of  power  propelled  boats  is  regular 
and  customary,  shall  have  ready  at  hand  a  lantern  or  flashlight 
showing  a  white  light  which  shall  be  temporarily  exhibited  in  suffi- 
cient  time  to   prevent   collision. 


7.  A   motorboat   shall    not    be   required    to   be   numbered    under    this 
chapter  if  it  is: 

(1)  A  motorboat  which  has  been  awarded  a  number  pursuant  to 
federal  law  or  a  federally  approved  numbering  system  of  another 
state:  provided,  that  any  such  boat  shall  not  have  been  within  this 
State  for  a  period  in  excess  of  ninety  consecutive  days. 

(2)  A  moforboat  from  a  country  other  than  the  United  States 
temporarily  using  the  waters  of  this  State. 

(3)  A  motorboat  which  is  used  in  a  governmenlal  function  by 
the  United  States,  a  state  or  a  subdivision  thereof. 

(4)  A  ship's  lifeboat. 

(5)  A  vessel  which  has  a  valid  marine  document  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  of  the  United  States  Government  or  any  federal 
agency  successor  thereto. 

(6)  A  racing  boat  used  during  an  authorized  race  and  during  a 
twenty-four  hour  period  before  and  after  such  race. 

(7)  A  motorboat  having  a  total  propulsion  force  of  less  than  ten 
horsepower. 


casually  results  in  death  or  injury  to  a  person  or  damage  to  property 
in  excess  of  one  hundred  dollars,  shall,  within  ten  days,  file  with  the 
Commission  a  full  description  of  the  collision,  accident,  or  other 
casualty,  including  such  information  as  said  agency  may,  by  regula- 
tion, require.  Such  report  shall  not  be  admissible  as  evidence. 

(c)  Any  officer  investigating  any  collision,  accident  or  other 
casualty  shall  have  authority,  in  lieu  of  arresting  any  person  charged 
with  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  to  issue  a  written 
summons  to  such  person  (stating  name,  address,  boat  number,  offense 
charged,  etc.)    to  appear  in  court  as  in  §  46.1-178. 


13.  (a)  No  person  shall  operate  a  vessel  on  any  waters  of  this  State 
for  towing  a  person  or  persons  on  water  skis,  or  a  surfboard,  or 
similar  device  unless  there  is  in  such  vessel  a  person,  in  addition  to 
the  operator,  in  a  position  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  person  or 
persons  being  towed  or  unless  the  skier  or  skiers  wear  life  pre- 
servers. 

(b)  No  person  shall  operate  a  vessel  on  any  water  of  this  State 
towing  a  person  or  persons  on  water  skis,  a  surfboard,  or  similar 
device,  nor  shall  any  person  engage  in  water  skiing  or  similar  ac- 
tivity at  any  time  between  the  hours  from  one  hour  after  sunset 
to  one  hour  before  sunrise. 

<c)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section 
do  not  apply  to  a  performer  engaged  in  a  professional  exhibition 
or  a  person  or  persons  engaged  in  an  activity  authorized  under 
§  62-174.14. 

(d)  No  person  shall  operate  or  manipulate  any  vessel,  tow  rope, 
or  other  device  by  which  the  direction  or  location  of  water  skis,  a 
suif board,  or  similar  device  may  be  affected  or  controlled  in  such 
a  way  as  to  cause  the  water  skis,  surfboard,  or  similar  device,  or 
any  person  thereon  to  collide  with  any  object  or  person. 


8.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  owner  of  a  boat  livery  to  rent  a 
motorboat  to  any  person  unless  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  have 
been  complied  with.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  owners  of  boat  liveries 
to  equip  all  motorboats  rented  as  required  by  this  chapter. 


9.  The  exhaust  of  every  internal  combustion  engine  used  on  any 
motorboat  shall  be  effectively  muffled  by  equipment  so  constructed 
and  used  as  to  muffle  the  noise  of  the  exhaust  in  a  reasonable  man- 
ner. The  use  of  cutouts  is  prohibited,  except  for  motorboats  com- 
peting in  a  regatta  or  boat  race  approved  as  provided  in  §  62- 
174.14,  and  for  such  motorboat'^  while  on  trial  runs,  during  a  period 
not  to  exceed  forty-eight  hours  inuuediately  preceding  such  regatta  or 
race  and  for  such  motorboats  while  competing  in  official  trials,  for 
speed  records  during  a  period  not  to  exceed  forty-eight  hours  immedi- 
ately following  such  regatta  or  race.   ( 1960,  c.  500.) 


10.  (a)  No  person  shall  operate  any  motorboat  or  vessel,  or  manipu- 
late any  skis,  surfboard,  or  isimilar  device  in  a  reckless  or  negligent 
manner  so  as  to  endanger  the  life,  limb,  or  property  of  any  person. 

(b)  No  person  shall  operate  any  motorboat  or  vessel,  or  manipulate 
any  water  skis,  surfboard  or  similar  device  while  intoxicated  or  under 
the  influence  of  any  narcotic  drug,  barbiturate,  or  marijuana.  Any 
person  who  shall  violate  any  provision  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  may  be  punished  as  provided  by  §   18.1-9. 


14.  (a)  The  Commission  may  authorize  the  holding  of  regattas, 
motorboat,  or  other  boat  races,  marine  parades,  tournaments,  or  ex- 
hibitions on  any  waters  of  this  State.  It  shall  adopt  and  may,  from 
time  to  time,  amend  regulations  concerning  the  safety  of  motorboats 
and  other  vessels  and  persons  thereon,  either  observers  or  partici- 
pants. Whenever  a  regatta,  motorboat,  or  other  boat  race,  marine 
parade,  tournament,  or  exhibition  is  proposed  to  be  held,  the  person 
in  charge  thereof,  shall,  at  least  thirty  days  prior  thereto,  file  an 
application  with  the  Commission  for  permission  to  hold  such  regatta, 
motorboat.  or  other  boat  race,  marine  parade,  tournament,  or 
exhibition.  The  application  shall  set  forth  the  date,  time  and  loca- 
tion where  it  is  proposed  to  hold  such  regatta,  motorboat,  or  other 
boat  race,  marine  parade,  fournameni,  or  exhibition,  and  it  shall 
mil  he  conducted  without  aulhorization  of  the  Conunission  in  writing. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  exempt  any  person 
from  compliance  with  applicable  federal  law-  or  regulation,  hut 
nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  construed  to  recpiire  the  securing 
of  a  State  permit  pursuant  to  this  section  if  a  permit  therefor  has 
been  obtained  from  an  authorized  agency  of  the  United  States. 

15.  (a)  Any  subdivision  of  this  State,  may  at  any  time,  but  only 
after  public  notice,  make  formal  application  to  the  Commission  for 
special  rules  and  regulations  with  reference  to  the  safe  and  reason- 
able operation  of  vessels  on  any  water  within  its  territorial  limits 
and  shall  set  forth  therein  the  reasons  which  makes  such  special 
rules   or   regulations  necessary   or   appn)|)riale. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  special  rules 
and  regidations  with  reference  to  the  safe  and  reasonable  operation 
of  vessels  on  any  waters  within  the  teriiinrial  limits  of  any  sub- 
division of  this  State.   (1960,  c.  500.) 


11.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  operator  of  a  vessel  involved  in 
a  collision,  accident,  or  other  casually,  so  far  as  he  can  do  so  withoui 
serious  danger  to  his  own  vessel,  crew,  and  passengers  (if  any),  in 
render  persons  affected  by  the  collision,  accident,  or  other  casually 
such  assistance  as  may  be  practicable  and  as  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  save  them  from  or  minimize  any  danger  caused  by  the  col- 
lision, accident,  or  other  casualty,  and  also  give  his  name,  address, 
and  identification  of  his  vessel  in  writing  to  any  person  injured  and 
to  the  owner  of  any  property  damaged  in  the  collision,  accident,  or 
other  casualty. 

(b)    In  the  case  of  collision,  accident,  or  other  casualty  involving 
a    vessel,    the   operator   thereof,   if   lh(;    collision,    accident,    or    other 


17.  Eveiy  game  warden  and  every  other  law  enforcement  officer  of 
ihis  Stale  and  ils  subdivision  shall  have  the  authority  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  and  in  the  exercise  thereof  shall  have 
authority  to  stop  any  vessel  subject  to  this  chapter. 


19.  NoUsillislaniling  any  oilier  jirovisions  of  this  chapter,  the  Com- 
mission may  pnunulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  regarding  the 
operation  of  walercrafl  by  manufacturers,  distributors,  dealers,  and 
demonstrators  as  the  Commission  may  deem  necessary  and  proper. 
(I960,  c.  500.) 
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ing  mountains.  Anyone  seeing  the  bright 
yellow  of  the  beech  leaves  and  the  deep 
red  of  the  oak,  among  the  profusion  of  the 
evergreen  holly,  fused  together  by  the  late 
evening  sun  sparkling  on  drops  of  life-giving 
water,  will  have  to  agree  this  had  to  be  created 
by  a  divine  architect. 

As  I  stood  there  among  this  which  can 
only  be  described  as  heavenly  beauty,  all  the 
troubles  and  worry  of  man's  world  were  no 
more.  Everything  in  the  area  seemed  to  be 
paused  in  reverent  prayer,  giving  thanks  for 
the  peace  and  beauty  of  the  mountain.  As 
1  looked  out  through  this  profusion  of  color 
at  the  clear  blue  sky,  it  seemed  I  could  have 
reached  up  and  touched  the  face  of  God. 
1  realized  then  that  a  man  hunts  not  only 
for  the  game  he  takes  but  to  harvest  the  fruit 
of  peace  and  quiet,  and  tries  to  be  a  part  of 
this  wonderfid  and  colorful  world  of  nature. 
James  F.  Acey 
Norfolk,    Virginia 

I  HAVE  enjoyed  Virginia  Wildlife  magazine 
for  a  number  of  years,  receiving  it  through 
membership  in  the  Virginia  State  Rifle  and 
Revolver  Association  now,  though  in  previous 
years  I  subscribed  through  one  of  the  wardens. 

I  think  the  cover  picture  of  this  month's 
(December)  magazine  is  beautiful.  It  looks 
like   a   natural   in   real   life. 

I  find  wonderful  material  on  hunting,  fishing 
and  just  plain  outdoors  a  help  to  me,  and  I 
am  going  to  see  to  it  that  it  is  in  my  mailbox 
each  month  in  the  future. 

I  am  an  ardent  outdoorsman  and  I  would 
rather  be  roaming  the  woods  of  Virginia  than 
sitting    inside    looking    out. 

I  am  with  Mr.  Lester  who  in  his  letter  stated 
that  each  hunter  and  fisherman  should  wear 
a  tag  or  badge.  I  am  not  a  true  Virginian  as 
I  was  raised  in  Pennsylvania.  I  have  been  here 
only  10  years.  We  wore  our  tags  for  hunting 
and  badges  for  fishing  in  Pennsylvania.  I 
would  like  to  see  it  done  here.  As  it  is,  one 
never  knows  whether  the  other  fellow  has 
purchased  a  license  or  not. 

Clyde   A.   Smith 
Richmond,    Virginia 


wish    your    dog    wasn't    so    friendly;    that's 
nny    bird    he    just    gave    away." 


'Phew,   what  a  day.   I'm  so  tired  from   point- 
ing   that    I     can     hardly    wag." 


I  HAVE  thoroughly  enjoyed  catching  up  on 
my  back  issues  of  Virginia  Wildlife  which 
have  accumulated  while  I  was  on  a  7-month 
overseas  deployment.  You  are  to  be  commended 
on  your  continued  high  standard  of  excellence. 
The  picture  of  the  chipmunk  on  the  cover 
of  the  August  issue  was  particularly  appealing, 
and  it  brought  to  mind  one  of  the  many  chip- 
munks I  have  known.  In  the  summer  of  1957 
I  was  working  as  a  student  for  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  on  white  pine  blister  rust  con- 
trol in  the  mountains  of  northern  Idaho.  Our 
camp  had  a  combination  cookhouse  and  chow 
hall  that  also  served  to  shelter  many  delightful 
creatures.  Every  day,  as  soon  as  the  crew 
left  camp  and  things  settled  down,  the  cook 
was  visited  by  two  small  chipmunks  that  en- 
tered through  a  wide  crack  in  the  wall  by  the 
porch.  After  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
premises  for  any  crumbs  that  might  have  es- 
caped the  broom,  the  two  "chippies"  would 
sit  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  and  beg.  After 
receiving  the  customary  reward  of  a  creme- 
filled  cookie,  they  would  scamper  for  the 
crack  in  the  wall.  One  preferred  to  go 
through  the  hole  head  first  with  the  cookie 
in  his  mouth;  the  other  always  dropped  the 
cookie,  jumped  through,  then  reached  back 
through  the  crack  and  pulled  the  cookie  out. 
The  afternoon  usually  brought  a  repeat  per- 
formance. 

One  day  we  watched  silently  and  breath- 
lessly as  a  young  weasel  pursued  a  chipmunk 
around  the  building.  The  chipmunk  led  the 
weasel  for  two  laps,  and  on  the  third,  with 
the  weasel  still  out  of  sight  around  the 
corner,  the  chipmunk  leaped  onto  a  tree. 
The  weasel  completed  two  more  turns  around 
the  building  before  giving  up  and  leaving.  I 
imagine  he  was  a  thoroughly  confused  weasel! 

Ensign  R.  Scott   Wallinger,   U.S.N.R. 

USS  Cambria  APA-36 

Winter 

The  older  we  grow — many  of  us — the  more 
we  grumble  about  winter.  We  dread  the  cold, 
the  howling  winds,  the  pavements  made  haz- 
ardous by  snow  and  ice.  The  youngsters  have 
fun;  a  few  hardy  older  people  take  hikes 
thru  the  woodlands  that  appear  so  bare  and 
lifeless;  but  most  of  us  stay  indoors  as  much 
as  we  can.  We  yearn  for  spring. 

And  yet,  a  sauntering  stroll  thru  the  forest 


(jn  a  winter  day  can  be  a  rich  experience.  The 
solitude  itself  is  a  welcome  relief  from  the 
hurly-burly  of  city  life.  If  you  are  alert  and 
observant  you  may  learn  many  curious  things. 
Beneath  the  carpet  of  fallen  leaves,  in  the 
soil,  under  the  bark  of  trees — in  tunnels  and 
dens  and  hidden  chambers — there  are  seeds, 
dormant  roots  and  buds,  cocoons,  and  sleeping 
animals.  A  few  plants  actually  have  young 
green  leaves.  "There  is  a  slumbering  fire  in 
nature  that  never  goes  out,  and  which  no 
cold  can  still." 

At  first,  as  you  wander  thru  the  woods, 
they  seem  utterly  silent.  Presently  you  hear 
the  chuckle  of  a  brook  as  it  trickles  down- 
ward beneath  the  ice;  the  ghostly  moans  of 
naked  branches;  the  tapping  of  a  woodpecker 
searching  some  tree  for  grubs  beneath  the 
bark ;  the  warning  caw  of  a  watchful  crow  as 
it  wings  away.  You  may  be  startled  by  a  cot- 
tontail as  it  bounds  from  its  hiding  place; 
you  may  see  a  few  juncoes,  a  chickadee  or  a 
nuthatch. 

Walk  that  same  route  on  a  morning  when 
the  land  is  newly  muffled  beneath  what  John 
Burroughs  called,  "the  tender,  sculpturesque, 
immaculate,  warming,  fertilizing  snow."  Then 
the  woodlands  and  the  meadows  are  truly 
beautiful.  Then  you  will  learn  that  they  are 
peopled  with  wild  creatures  which  are  abroad 
at  night.  Their  tracks  are  your  only  clue  to 
their   secret  lives  and   doings. 

Fantastic  stitchings  on  the  coverlet  of  snow, 
and  holes  to  their  tunnels  underneath,  tell  of 
the  travels  of  meadow  mice  and  the  hungry 
shrews  that  prey  upon  them.  You  may  follow 
the  tracks  of  a  weasel,  a  mink  or — if  the 
night  was  not  too  cold — a  skunk  or  a  raccoon. 
Squirrels  come  down  their  den  trees  and  hop 
about,  digging  up  acorns.  Tracks  show  where 
the  rabbits  played  together,  where  they 
nibbled  the  tender  bark  of  shrubs,  or  perhaps 
where  one  was  chased  by  a  fox  or  a  hunting 
dog.  In  the  meadows  you  may  see  birds  feeding 
upon  the  seeds  of  weeds  that  stand  above  the 
snow.  The  snow  itself  is  white  but,  being  a 
myriad  of  crystals,  it  reflects  the  colors  of  the 
sky.  The  crystals  themselves,  under  a  mag- 
nifying glass,  are  symmetrical  six-sided  jewels 
and   there    are   no   two   alike. 

"To  be  interested  in  the  changing  seasons 
is,  in  this  middling  zone,  a  happier  state  of 
mind  than  to  be  hopelessly  in  love  with 
spring." 

David  H.  Thompson 
Senior  Naturalist 
Forest     Preserve     District 
of    Cook    County,    Illinois 


i^fr 


'Nice  shot.  Perhaps  you'd   like  to  keep  it  as 
a    souvenir." 
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TOP  PRIORITY 


HIGH  PRIORITY! 
MODERATE  PRIORITY 
LOW  PRIORITY 


(Residents  per  acre  of  available  impounded  water) 
Over  120  residents  per  acre 

61-90  residents  per  acre 

31-60  residents  per  acre  ,  ,    m 

Less  than  30  residents  per  acre 


If 


Areas  with  least  impounded  public  fishing  water  per  capita  get  first  consideration  for  new  fishing 
lakes. 

Sites  which  local  citizens  or  groups  will  deed  to  the  state  for  public  fishing  are  needed.  As  accept- 
able sites  are  located,  the  Commission  hopes  to  start  constructing  one  new  major  fishing  lake  per 
year. 

Proposed  locations  will  be  rated  on  the  basis  of  prospective  lake  size,  allowing  for  at  least  a  50- 
foot  wide  strip  of  public  land  above  the  waterline  and  an  adequate  parking  area. 

The  ratio  of  watershed  area  to  lake  surface  area  must  be  low  enough  to  permit  efficient  man- 
agement for  good  fishing. 

Persons  knowing  of  sites  that  meet  these  specifications  are  urged  to  contact  Commission  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  representatives. 


